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INFANTRY ENCAMPMENT. 

The First Regiment of Massachusetts Light 
Infantry performed their annual camp duty in a 
lot lying north of the railroad depot at Newton- 

. ville, at a distance from it something less than a 
quarter of a mile. The tents were pitched in the 
proper form, and the encampment presented 
quite a martial appearance. The troops num- 
bered from four to five hundred, and*the compa- 
nies were not quite as full as usual. The 
“ Tigers” mustered fifty-one muskets—a larger 
number than was reported by any other compa- 
ny. The camp ground was well selected, and 
under the direction of Colonel Holbrook com- 
manding. The following is a list of the officers 
of the Ist,Regiment, and the companies with 
their respective commands. Fidd and ‘Staff’ 
Officers—-Colonel, Charles L,, Holbrook ; 

J. Ay Abbott; Adjutant, -<T. BE. Chickering; 
Quartermaster, J. R. Hall; Paymaster, C. T. 
Curtis; Sergeant-major, William B. Oliver; 
J.J. Harwood; Drum- 
major, James Gardiner; Band-master, John 
Bartlett. The regiment comprises the following 
* companies : Light Dragoons, Capt. J. C. Gipson; 
? 


‘ ENCAMPMENT OF THE FIRST REGIMENT OF 


Company A, Boston Light Infantry, Capt. O. D. 
Ashley, fifty-one guns ; B, New England Guards, 


nately attended several of these encampments. 
Our artist, Mr. Billings, has sketched the scene 


Capt. J. L. Henshaw, eighteen guns ; C, Pulaski at the time of review, and given us below a most 


Guards, Capt. A. C. Wright, forty-five guns ; D, 
Boston Light Guards, Capt. George Clark, Jr., 
twenty-five guns; E, City Guards, Capt. J. H. 
French, twenty-five guns; F, Independent Fusi- 
leers, Capt. Wm. Mitchell, forty-four guns; G, 
Washington Light Guards, Capt. S. Flagg, 
thirty-four guns; H, Winthrop Light Guards, 
Capt. W. Houston, nineteen guns; L, National 
Guards, Capt. J. L. Moore, eighteen guns; 
Mechanic Rifles, Capt. S. G. Adams, forty-one 
guns. Throughout the entire period of the en- 
campment, which lasted two days, we know of 
no unpleasant circumstance, no serious accident. 
Everything seemed to be well conducted, and 


Major mach practical good. accomplished 


e troops were not distracted by any great out- 
side displays during the encampment, and the 
presumption is, that they have made an unusual 
advancement in the art. -The attendance of 
spectators has been very sinall throughout, and 
the citizens of the neighborhood cannot complain 
of any disturbances, a trouble that has unfortu- 


exact and excellent picture of the grounds and 
the troops. The good effect of these regular 
annual encampments, as it regards disciplining 
the militia of the State, cannot be questioned ; it 
brings the volunteers into regular service, as it 
were, and teaches them those duties and practices 
in which they should be perfected, in order to 
render the organization of any real, intrinsic 
value. England used to deride our militia sys- 
tem, and declare that it was of no value ; that the 
raw material of the American service was raw 
indeed, notwithstanding the severe experience 
that her generals and soldiers had realized upon 


this continent.. Boasting of her standing army, * 


“she looked with supreme contempt upon our sys- 
tem of military discipljne. But how is it now? 


What is the termination of all this derision? 
She has herself adopted the system she has so 
much scorned in us; has come over and learned 
tactics from Uncle Sam, and the American mili- 
tia law’is now virtually in force in Great Britain. 
The remarks of Thomas F. Meagher, the Irish 


( 
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patriot, lately given before the Irish regiment, 
whom he reviewed in New York, are interesting 
and truthful. He declared that, aside from the 
fact that this law serves to place the country ina 
state of efficient defence at all times, the service 
required of the citizens also imparts a civil bene- 
fit not to be lightly estiinated. It disciplines the 
mind as well as the body ; accustoms men to act 
in unison, and to obey orders emanating from a 
legally constituted authority; teaches them sys- 
tem, regularity, punctuality, and a many car- 
riage of the body: all and severally of much 
importance in the effeet upon the growing gene- 
ration. Subscribing ‘in a large degree to these 
principles, and believing that our volunteer mili- 
tia are quietly doing much good in their way, we 
most heartily commend the subject to the wise 
and good, that they may encourage them by their 
countenance, and appreciate their performance 
of dysy. The English press announce with ele- 
vated eye-brows, the fact that the enrolled militia 
of the United States amounts to over a million 
and a half of fighting men! Just so, John Bull, 
—very much at your service also, in any time of 
need. Suppose you try and see! 
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A CUBAN TALE OF MILITARY ADVENTURE. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 1852, by F. Gueason, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
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THE 


HEART’S SECRET. 


THE FORTUNES SOLDIER. 
A Story of Love and the Low Latitudes, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A DISCOVERY. 


“ Sue never loved me,” said Lorenzo Bezan, 
in the privacy of his own room, on the morning 
subsequent to that of the serenade. “ It was 
only my own insufferable egotism and self-con- 
ceit that gave me such confidence. Now I re- 
view the past, what single token or evidence has 
she given to me of particular regard? what has 
she done that any lady might not do for a gen- 
tleman friend? I can recall nothing. True, 
she has smiled kindly—O, how dearly I have 
cherished those smiles! But what are they? 
Coquettes smile on every one! Alas, how mis- 
erable am I, after all the fame I have won !” 

Lorenzo Bezan was truly affected, as his words 
have shown him to be. He doubted whether 
Isabella Gonzales had ever loved him ; her scream 
and fainting might have been caused by surprise, 
or even the heat. He had been too ready to at- 
tribute it to that which his own heart had first 
suggested. ©, ifhe only dared to address her 
now—to see her, and once more to tell how 
dearly and ardently he loved her still—how he 
had cherished her image by the camp fires, in 
the battle-field, amid the deprivations of war and 
the sufferings of asoldier’s wounds. If he could, 
if he dared to tell her this, he would be happier. 
But, how did he know that a proud repulse did 
not awaithim? Ah, that was the fear that con- 
trolled him; he could not bear to part again 
from her as he had last done. 

While he was thus engaged in reverie alone, a 
servant, whom he had despatched on an errand, 
returned to say that General Harero was very 
ill, and confined to his bed; that some wounds 
he had accidentally received in quelling some 
street affray had brought on a burning and dan- 
gerous fever. On the receipt of this information 
Lorenzo Bezan wrote a hasty note and despatched 
the servant once more for a surgeon to come to 
his quarters; a demand that was answered by 
the person sent for in a very few minutes. It 
was the same surgeon who a few years before 
had so successfully attended Lorenzo Bezan. 
The recognition between them was cordial and 
honest, while the new lieutenant-general told 
him of General Harero’s severe illness, and ex- 
pressed a wish for him to attend the sick man. 

“ But, General Bezan,” said the surgeon, 
“you have little cause for love to General 
Harero.” 

“ That is true ; but still I desire his recovery ; 
and if you compass it by good nursing and the 
power of your art, remember fifty doubloons is 
your fee.” 

“My professional pride would lead me to do 
my best,” replied the surgeon, “ though neither 
I nor any other man in the service loves General 
Harero any too much.” 

“I have reasons for my interest that it is not 
necessary to explain,” said General Bezan, “and 
shall trast that you will do your best for him, as 
you did for me.” 

“By the way, general, I have been half a 
mind, more than once, ever since your return to 
the island, to tell you of a little affair concerning 
your sickness at that time, but I feared you might 
deem it in some measure impertinent.” 

“By no means. Speak truly and openly to 
me. I owe you too much to attribute any im- 
preper motives to you in any instance. What 
do you refer to ?” 

“ Well, general, I suppose on that occasion I 


discovered a secret which I have never revealed 
to any one, and upon which subject my lips have 
been ever sealed.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ Your love for Isabella Gonzales.” 

“ And how, pray, came you to surmise that ?” 
asked Lorenzo Bezan, in surprise. 

“ First by your half incoherent talk in moments 
of delirium, and afterwards by finding her por- 
trait, painted probably by yourself, among your 
effects.” 

“True. I have it still,” said Lorenzo Bezan, 
musingly. 

“But more than that I discovered from the 
lady herself?” said the surgeon. 

“From the lady? What do you mean?” 
asked General Bezan, most earnestly. 

“Why she visited you during your illness, and 
though she came in disguise, I discovered her.” 

“ In disguise ?” 

“Te. 

* How did you discover her ? 
me all, if you are my friend.” 

“ By a tear !” 

“A tear?” 

“Yes, because I knew no servant or lady’s 
maid sent to execute her mistress’s bidding would 
have been so affected, and that led me to watch 
for further discovery.” 

“Did she weep ?” 

“One tear fell from her eyes upon your hands 
as she bent over you, and it told me a story that 
I have since sometimes thought you should 
know.” 

“ A tear!’ mused General Bezan, to himself, 
rising and walking up and down his roem in 
haste ; “that must have come from the heart. 
Sniiles are evanescent; kind words, even, cost 
nothing ; but tears, they are honest, and come 
unbidden by aught save the heart itself. Zears, 
did you say ?”’ he continued, pausing before the 
surgeon. 

“ As I have said, general.” 

“‘ And she bathed my forehead, you say ?” 

“She did, and further, left with me a purse to 
be devoted to supplying your wants.” 

“ This you never told me of before.” 

“JT have had no opportunity, and to speak 
honestly, it was very well timed and needed.” 

“Money!” mused Lorenzo Bezan. “ Money, 
that is full of dross; but a tear,—I would to 
Heaven I had earlier known of that.” 

“TI hope I have caused you no uneasiness, 

“Enough. Go on your mission to General 
Harero ; save him, if you can; you have already 
saved me! Nay, do not stare, but go, and see 
me again at your leisure.” 

The surgeon bowed respectfully, and hastened 
away as he was directed. 

That tear had removed mountains from Lo- 
renzo Bezan’s heart; he hardly knew what fur- 
ther to do under the circumstances. The earli- 
est impulse of his heart was to seek Isabella, and 
throwing himself at her feet, beg her to forgive 
him for having for one moment doubted the af- 
fection and gentleness of her woman heart. This 
was the turning point with him if she had a heart, 
tender and susceptible, and not coroded by co- 
quetry ; he had no fear but that he could win it; 
his love was too true, too devoted, too much a 
part of his soul and existence to admit of doubt. 
Joy once more reigned in his heart. He was al- 
most childish injhis impatience to see her; he 
could hardly wait even for an hour. 


I pray you tell 


At last, seating himself at a table, he seized 
upon pen and paper and wrote as follows: 


“Tsapetta Gonzares: I know not how to 
address you, in what tone to write, or even as to 
the propriety of writing to you at all; but the 
suspense I now suffer is my excuse. I need not 
reiterate to you how dearly I love you; you 
know this, dear one, as fully as any assertion 
of my own could possibly express it. It is 
true that my love for you has partaken in no 
small degree of a character of presumption, dar- 
ing, as an humble lieutenant of infantry, to lift 
my eyes to one as peerless and beautiful as your- 
self, and of a class of society so far above what 
my own humble position would authorize me to 
mingle with. But the past is past, and now my 
rank and fortune both entitle me to the entree to 
your father’s house. I mention not these because 

i would have them weigh in my favor with you. 
Far from it. I had rather you would remember 
me, and love me as I was when we first met. 

“ Need I say how true I have been to the love 
I have cherished for you? How by my side in 
battle, in my dreams by the camp fire, and filling 
my waking thoughts, you have ever been with me 
in spirit? Say, Isabella Gonzales, is this hom- 
age, so sincere, thus tried and true, unwelcome 
to you? ordo you, in return, love the devoted 
soldier, who has so long cherished you in his 
heart as a fit shrine to worship at? I shall see 
you, may I not, and you will not repulse me, 
nor speak to me with coldness? O, say when I 
may come to you, when look once more into 
those radiant eyes, when tell you with my lips 


+" dearly, how ardently I love you—have ever 


loved you, and must still love you to the last? 

I know you will forgive the impetuosity, and, 

perhaps, incoherent character of this note. 
Lorenzo Bezan.” 


We have only to look into the chamber of 
Isabella Gonzales, a few hours subsequent to the 
writing of this letter, to learn its effect upon her. 

She was alone; the letter she had read over 
and over again, and now sat with it pressed to 
her bosom by both hands, as though she might 
thus succeed in suppressing the convulsive sobs 
that shook her whole frame. Tears, the luxury 
of both joy and sorrow, where the heart is too 
full of either, tears streamed down her fair cheeks ; 
‘tears of joy and sorrow both ; joy that he was 
indeed still true to her, and sorrow that such 
hours, days, nay, years of unhappiness, had been 
thus needlessly passed, while they were separated 
from each other, though joined in soul. O,how 
bitterly she recalled her pride, and remembered 
the control it had held over her, how blamed 
herself at the recollection of that last farewell ih 
the prison with the noble but dejected spirit that 
in spite of herself even then she loved ! 


She kissed the letter again and again; she 
wept like a child! 

“The queen was right—he had no heart to give. 
A countess? She might have brought him 
higher title, a prouder name, richer coffers ; but 
he is not one to weigh my love against gold, or 
lineage, or proud estates, or even royal favor ; 
such, such is the man to whom I owe my very 
life, my father’s life, Ruez’s life, nay, what do I 
not owe to him? since all happiness and peace 
hang upon these; and yet I repulsed, nay, 
scorned him, when he knelt a suppliant at my 
feet. O, how could a lifetime of devoted love 
and gentleness repay him all, and make me even 
able to forgive myself for the untrue, unnatural 
part I have played ?” 

She covered her face with her hands, as if to 
efface the memory of the conduct which she had 
just recalled so earnestly, and then rising, walked 


back and forth in her apartment with all the im-. 


petuosity of her Creole blood evinced in the deep- 
ened color of her cheek, and the brightess of her 
beauteous eyes. Then once more seating herself, 
she sat and trotted her foot impatiently upon the 
floor. 

“©, why, why cannot I recall the past; alas, 
I see my error too late. Pride, pride, how bit- 
terly gnd surely dost thou bring thine own re- 
ward!” 

She strove to answer the letter that now lay 
open before her upon the table, but could scarcely 
hold the pen, 80 deep and long drawn were the 
sighs that struggled in her bosom. Sheet after 
sheet was commenced and destroyed. Tears 
drowned out the efforts of her pen, and she knew 
not what todo. She bit her fair lips in vexa- 
tion ; what should she write? Once more she 
read his note, and full of the feelings it induced, 
tried to answer it. But in vain; her sheet was 


bathed in tears before she had written onc line. 


“ Tt is but the truth,” she said, to herself, “ and 
I do not care if he knows it.” 


As she thus spoke, she once more seized the 
pen and wrote : 


“In vain have I essayed to write to you. Let 
these tears be your answer ! 
IsaBeLta GONZALES.” 


If the beautiful girl had studied for months to 
have answered the letter of him who loved her 
so well, it would have been impossible for her to 
have penned a more touching, more truthful, or 
more eloquent reply than this. Striking a tiny 
silver bell by her side, a slave approached, and 
was despatched with this note at once to the pal- 
ace of the governor-general. 

“‘ Why, sister!’ said Ruez, entering the room 
and speaking at the game time, “ you look as if 
you had been weeping. Pray, are you ill ?” 

“Nay, brother, I am not ill. It was but a 
slight affair; it is allover now. Where’s Carlo, 
Ruez 

The attempt to turn the course of conversation 
to the dog, was not unobserved by the intelligent 
boy. He saw at once that there was some mat- 
ter in his sister’s heart that was better to remain 
her own property, and so, with a kiss, he said no 
more, but sat down at the window and looked 
off upon the brilliant afternoon effect of the sun 
and the light land breeze upon the water. Nei- 
ther spoke for many minutes, until at last Ruez, 
still looking off upon the waters of the outer 
harbor, or Gulf Stream, said : 

“I wonder where General Bezan keeps him- 
self when off duty ?” 

“ Why, brother ?” 

“ Because I have called there twice, and have 
not seen him yet.” 

Twice 

“Ya 

“ You know it is but a very few days since he 
arrived, and he must be very busy.” 

“Probably,” answered Ruez, stealing a glance 
towards his sister. 

“ His present duty must engage a large portion 
of his time, I suppose.” 

“O, yes,” said the boy, laughing, “just about 
one quarter as much of his time as was demanded 
of him when he was a lieutenant in we Ha- 
rero’s division.” 

“ By-the-by, Ruez, they say the oeiein is very 
ill of some chance wounds.” 

“The general deserves all he got, beyond a 
doubt, and there is little fear but that he will re- 
cover fast enough. He’s WH one of the sort that 
die easily. Fortune spares such as he is to try 
people’s temper, and annoy humanity.” 

“ But is he decidedly better?” asked Isabella, 
with some interest. 

“Yes, the surgeon reports him out of danger. 
Yesterday he was in a fever from his wounds. I 
can’t conceive how he got them, and no one 
seems to know much about it.” 

“ There’s Carlo and father, on the Plato ; good- 
by, sister; I’m going to join them.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ASSASSIN. 


Tue apartment where General Harero was 
confined to his bed by the severe wounds he had 
received, presented much such an aspect as Lo- 
renzo Bezan’s had done, when in the early part 
of this story the reader beheld him in the critical 
state that the wounds he received from the Mon- 
taros on the road had placed him. It was dark 
and gloomy then. The same surgeon who had 
been so faithful a nurse to our hero, was now 
with the wounded officer. Notwithstanding the 
excitement of his patient’s mind, he had succeed- 
ed in quieting him down by proper remedies, so 
as to admit of treating him properly for his 
wounds, and to relieve his brain, at Jeast in part, 
from the excitement of feeling that a spirit of re- 
venge had created there. 

A knock was heard at the door just at the mo- 
ment when we would have the reader look with 
us into the apartment, and the surgeon admitted 
a tall, dark person, partly enveloped in a cloak. 
It was evening ; the barracks were still, and the 
gloom of the sick room was, if possible, rendered 
greater by the darkness that was seen from the 
uncurtained window, At a sign from his patient 
“the surgeon left him alone with the new comer, 
who threw himself upon a camp-stool, and fold- 
ing his arms, awaited the gerferal’s pleasure. 
In the meantime, if the reader will look closely 
upon the hard lineaments of his face, the heavy 
eyebrow, the profusion of beard, and the cold- 


blooded and heartless expression of featureé, 
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he will recognize the same man whom he has 
once before met with General Harero, and who 
gave him the keys by which he succeeded in 
making a secret entrance to Lorenzo Bezan’s 
cell in the prison before the time appointed for 
his execution. It was the jailor of the military 


n, 

“Lieutenant,” said the general, “I have sent 
for you to perform a delicate job for me.” 

** What is it, general ?” 

“T will tell you presently; be not in such 
haste,” said the sick man. 

“T am at your service.” 

“ Have I not always paid you well when em- 
ployed by me, lieutenant ?”’ 

“‘Nobly, general, only too liberally.” 

“ Would you like to serve me again in a still 
more profitable job 

“Nothing could be more agreeable.” 

“ But it is a matter that requires courage, skill, 
care and secrecy. It is no boy’s play.” 

“ All the better for that, general.” 

“Perhaps you will not say so when I have 
explained it to you more fully.” . 

“You have tried me before now!” answered 
the jailor, emphatically. 

“ True, and I will therefore trust you at once. 
There is a life to be taken !” 

“What! another?” said the man, with sur- 
prise depicted on his face. 

“ Yes, and one who may cost you some trou- 
ble to manage—a quick man and a swordsman.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Lorenzo Bezan !”’ 

“ The new lieutenant-general 7” 

“ The same.” 

“ Why, now I think of it, that is the very offi- 
cer whom you visited long ago by the secret pas- 
sage in the prison.” 

“ Very true.” 

* And now you would kill him ?” 

“ And for what ?” 

“That matters not. You will be paid for 
your business, and must ask no questions.” 

“ O, very well; business is business.” 

* You see this purse ?” 

Yes.” 

‘Tt contains fiftydoubloons. Kill him before 
the set of to-morrow’s sun, and it is yours.” 

“Fifty doubloons ?” 

“Ts it not enough ?” 

“ The risk is large; if he were but a private 
citizen, now—bat the lieutenant-governor !” 

“ I will make it seventy-five.” © 

“ Say one hundred, and it is a bargain,” urged 
the jailor, coolly. 

* On your own terms, then,” was the general’s 
reply, as he groaned with pain. 

“ It is dangerous business, but it shall be done,” 
said the other, drawing a dagger from his bosom 
and feeling its point carefully. “ But I must have 
another day, as to-night it may be too late before 
I can arrange to meet him, and that will allow 
but one more night to pass. I can do nothing 
in the daytime.” 

“Very well.” 

“Where shall I be most likely to meet him, 
think you?” 

“ Possibly after twilight, on the Plato, near 
the house of Don Gonzales.” 

« I will be on the watch for him, and my trusty 
steel shall not fail me.” 

Thus saying, and after a few other words of 

- little importance, the jailor departed. 

Maddened by the short confinement and suffer- 
ing he had experienced, General Harero resolved 
to rid himself at once of the stumbling block in 
his path that General Bezan proved himself to 
be. A ess character, almost born, and ever 
bred a soldier, he stopped at no measures to 
bring about-any desired end. Nor was Lorenzo 
Bezan’s life the first one he had attempted, 
through thé agency of others ; the foul stains of 
murder already rested upon his soul. It was 
some temporary relief, apparently, to his feelings 
now, to think that he had taken the primary 
steps to be revenged upon one whom he so bit- 

hated. He could think of nothing else, 
now, as he lay there, suffering from those wounds, 
and at times the expression of his face became 
almost demoniac, as he ground his teeth and bit 
his lips, in the intense excitement of his pas- 


sions, the struggle of his feelings being so bitter 
and revengeful. 

But we must leave the sick man with himself 
for a while, and go elsewhere. 

Lorenzo Bezan had been pressed with the busi- 
ness incident to his new position, and this, too, 
so urgently, that he had not yet answered the 


note he had received from her he had loved so 
dearly. He had placed it next his heart, how- 
ever, and would seize upon the first moment to 
answer it, not by the pen, but in person. It was 
for this purpose, that, on the same evening we 
have referred to, he had taken his guitar, and 
was strolling at a late hour towards the Plato. 
It was the first moment that he could leave the 
palace without serious trouble, and thinking Isa- 
bella might have retired for the night, he resolved 
at least to serenade her once more, as he had so 
lately done. 

It would be impossible to justly describe the 
feelings that actuated the spirit of the lieutenant- 
governor. His soul was once more buoyant 
with hope; he loved deeply, ay, more dearly 
than ever before, and he believed that he was 
now indeed loved in return. How light was his 
heart, how brilliant the expression of his face, as 
he turned his steps towards the spot where his 
heart had so often returned when the expanse of 
ocean rolled between him and the spot so dear 
to him from association. He hurried forward to 
the steps that ascended from near the end of the 
Calle de Mercaderes, on to the Plato, but before 
he had reached it, there came bounding towards 
him a large dog, which he instantly recognized 
to be the hound that had so materially aided 
him in saving the life of Ruez Gonzales, long 
before. 

At the same moment a hand was laid roughly 
upon his shoulder, but was instantly removed ; 
and on turning to see what was the meaning of 
this rude salutation, the young general discov- 
ered a large, dark figure struggling with the 
hound, who, upon his calling to him, seemed to 
relinquish the hold he had of the man’s throaf; 
and sprang to his side, while the person whom 
the dog had thus attacked, disappeared suddenly 
round an angle of the Cathedral, and left Lo- 
renzo Bezan vastly puzzled to understand the 
meaning of all this. The man must evidently 
have raised his arm to strike him, else the dog 
would not have thus interposed, and then, had 
the stranger been an honest man, he would have 
paused to explain, instead of disappearing thus. 

“T must be on my guard; there are assassins 
hereabouts,” he said to himself, and after a mo- 
ment’s fondling of the hound, who had instantly 
recognized him, he once more drew nearer to the 
Plato, when suddenly the palace bell sounded 
the alarm of fire. His duty called him instantly 
to return, which he was forced to do. 

It was past midnight before the fire was 
quenched, and Lorenzo Bezan dismissed the 
guard and extra watch that had been ordered 
out at the first alarm, and himself, greatly fa- 
4igued by his exertions and care in subdning the 
fire, which in Havana is done under the direction 
and assistance of the military, always, he threw 
himself on his couch, and fell fast asleep. 


Early the subsequent morning, he despatched 
a line to Isabella Gonzales, saying that on the 
evening of that day he would answer in person 
her dear communication ; and that though press- 
ing duty had kept him from her side, she was 
never for one moment absent from his heart. 
He begged that Ruez might come to him in the 
meantime, and he did so at once. The meeting 
between them was such as the reader might an- 
ticipate. The officer told the boy many of his 
adventures, asked a thousand questions of his 
home, about his kind old father, Isabella, the 
hound, andall. While Ruez could find no words 
to express the delight he felt that the same friend 
existed in General Bezan, that he had loved and 
cherished as the captain of infantry. 

“ How strange the fortune that has brought 
you back again, and so high, too, in office. I’m 
sure we are all delighted, Father says you richly 
deserve all the honor you enjoy, and he does not 
very often.compliment any one,” said the boy. 

The twilight had scarcely faded into the deeper 
shades of night, on the following evening, when 
-Lorenzo Bezan once more hastened towards the 
Plato, to greet her whom he loved so tenderly 
and so truly—she who had been the star of his 
destiny for years, who had been his sole incentive 
to duty, his sole prompter in the desire for fame 
and fortune. 

-In the meantime there was a scene enacting 
on the Plato that should be known to the reader. 
Near the door of the house of Don Gonzales, 
stood Isabella and Ruez, and before them a 
young person, whose dress and appearance be- 
tokened the occupation of a page, though his 
garments were soiled and somewhat torn in pla- 
ces. Isabella was addressing the youth kindly, 
and urged him to come in and rest himself, for 
he showed evident tokens of fatigue. 


“ Will you not come in and refresh yourself? 
you look weary and ill.” 

“ Nay, lady, not now. You say this is the 
house of Don Gonzales ?”’ 

“Te” 

“ And are you the daughter of that house?” 
continued the page. 

“Tam.” 

“T might have known that without asking,” 
said the page, apparently to himself. 

“Indeed, do you know us, then?” asked Isa- 
bella, with some curiosity. 

“ By reputation, only,” was the reply. “The 
fame of beauty travels far, lady.” 

“Do you live far from here, then?” asked 
Ruez, much interested in the stranger. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Lady, I may call on 
you again,” continued the page, “but for the 
present, adieu.” 

Turning suddenly away, the stranger walked 
leisurely towards the head of the broad stairs 
that led from the Plato to the street below, and 
descended them. 

At the same moment, Lorenzo Bezan, on his 
way to Isabella Gonzales, had just reached the 
foot of the stairs, when hearing quick steps behind 
him, he turned his head just in time to see the 
form of the page thrown quickly between the up- 
lifted arm of the same dark figure which he had 
before met here, and himself—and the point of a 
gleaming dagger, that must else have entered his 
own body, found a sheath in that of the young 
stranger, who had thus probably saved his life. 
More on the alert than he had been before for 
danger, Lorenzo Bezan’s sword was in his hand 
in an instant, and its keen blade pierced to the 
very heart of the assassin, who fell to rise no 


more. 

Such, alas, seemed to be the fate of the page 
who had so gallantly risked, and probably lost, 
his own life, to protect that of the lieutenant- 
governor. 

“ Alas, poor youth,” said Lorenzo Bezan, 
“why didst thou peril thy life to save me from 
that wound? Canst thou speak, and tell me 
who thou art, and what I shall do for thee ?”’ 

“ Yes, in a few moments; bear me to Don 


Gonzales’s house, quickly, for I bleed very fast !” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DISGUISE. 


Wirz the assistance of some passers-by, the 
wounded page was borne, as he had desired, to 
Don Gonzales’s house, while, in accordance with 
an order from Lorenzo Bezan, the now lifeless 

‘body of the jailor, for he it was who had attempt- 
ed the life of the lieut t-governor, was borne 
away to the barrack yard. At the door of Don 

.Gonzales’s house the page was met by Ruez and 
Wsabella ; and those who held the wounded boy, 
hastily telling of his hurt, and the manner in 
which it was received, carried him, as directed 
by Isabella, to her brother’s room, and a surgeon 
was at once sent for. 

“ Sister,” whispered Ruez, “did you hear 
what those people said ?” 

“ What, brother ?” 

“ Why, that the page saved the life of the lieu- 
tenant-governor, Lorenzo Bezan 

“ Yes.” 

“He must have been hard by, for the page 
had only just left us.” 

“ True.” 

“ Yet he was not with the rest who entered the 
house,” continued Ruez. 

“No,” answered Isabella, “some one said he 
hastened away for a surgeon.” 

Hark!” 

“ Who called you, sister ?” asked the brother. 

Tt was only the groan ef that poor boy. I 
wish they would bring the surgeon.” 

“But he calls your name; go to him, dear 
Isabella.” 

“« O, they have found the surgeon, and here he 
comes,” said his sister. 

And thus indeed it was. Entering the apart- 
ment, the surgeon prepared to examine the 
wound, but in a moment he called to Isabella, 
saying : 

Lady, this individual is one of thine own 
sex! and, I am very sorry to say, is mortally 
wounded.” 

“ A woman !” 

“Yes, lady; see, she would speak to you; 
she beckons you near.” — 

“Lady, I need not ask what that professional 
man says. I know too well by my own feelings 
that I must die, indeed that I am dying !” 

“©, say not so; perhaps there may yet be 
hopes,” said Isabella, tenderly. 


“Nay, there is none; indeed it is better, far 
better as it is.” 

“ Why, do you wish to die?” asked Isabella, 
almost shrinking from her. 

“Yes. There is nought left for me to live for, 
and it is sweet to die, too, for him, for him I 
have so dearly, so truly loved ?” 

“Of whom do you speak ?” 

“ General Bezan !”” 

“ You love him ?” 

“ Ay, lady, I believe far better than you can 
ever do.” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, for I know your own heart, and his true 
love for you !” 

“Who are you?” 

“That matters not. But where is he? I 
thought he followed me here.” 3 :: 

“‘ He went for the surgeon, and I have not seen 
him,” was the reply. 

Isabella trembled, for at that moment General 
Bezan, hastening back from the surgeon’s, and 
despatching some matter that occurred by the 
way, now entered the house, and was greeted 
most cordially by Don Gonzales and Ruez. And 
from them he learned the extent of the injury, 
and, moreover, that the supposed page was a 
woman, disguised in a page’s costume. 

“ Ah, general!” said Don Gonzales, “I fear 
this is some little affair of gallantry on your 
part that will result rather seriously.” 

“ Be assured, sir,” said the soldier, “that I 
cannot in any way explain the matter, and that 
I think there is some decided mistake here.” 

“ Let us go to her apartment and see what can 
be done for her injury,” said General Bezan, 
after a moment’s pause, “be she whom she 
may.” 

Just as they entered the apartment, the sur- 
geon had loosened the dress of the sufferer at the 
throat, and there fell out into sight the insignia 
of the golden fleece and cross of St. Sebastian, 
in a scroll of diamonds that heralded the royal 
arms of Spain, and which none but those in 
whose veins coursed royal blood could wear! 
The surgeon started back in amazement, while 
Don Gonzales uncovered out of respect to the 
emblem. Springing to the side of the couch, 
General Bezan turned the half averted face to- 
wards him, while he seized the hand of the suf- 
ferer, and then exclaimed : 

“Ts this a miracle—is this a dream—or is this 
really the Countess Moranza ?” 

“ It is the Countess Moranza,” replied the suf- 
fering creature, while her eyes were bent on Lo- 
renzo Bezan with an expression of most ineffable 
tenderness. 

All this while Isabella stood aghast, quite in 
the rear of them all; but that look was not lost 
upon her; she shuddered, and a cold perspira- 
tion stood upon her brow. Had she lived to see 
such a sight—lived to see another preferred to 
herself? Alas, what knew she of the scene before 
her? was it nota shameless one? Had Lorenzo 
Bezan deceived this high-born and noble lady, 
and leaving her to follow him, came hither, once 
more to strive for her love? Her brain was ina 
whirlwind of excitement, the room grew dark, 
she reeled, and would have fallen but for the as- 
sistance of Ruez, who helped her to her room, 
and left her there, himself as much amazed at 
what he had seen as his sister could possibly be. 

“Has she gone?” asked the sufferer. 

“ Who, lady?” said the soldier, tenderly. 

Isabella Gonzales.” 

“ Yes,” replied the father. “Do you desire 
to see her?” 

“O yes, I must see her, and quickly; teli her 
I must see her.” 

The father retired ; while Lorenzo Bezan said, 
as he bent over the person of the countess : 

“ Alas, I cannot ask thee now what all this 
means; you are too ill to talk; what may I, 
what can I do for thee ?” 

“Nothing, Lorenzo Bezan. Draw nearer—I 
have loved thee dearly, passionately loved thee, 
loved thee as a woman can love; it was not de- 
signed that I should win thy heart—it was al- 
ready another’s; but it was designed, the virgin 
be thanked, that though I might not wed thee, I 
might die for thee !”” 

“ O, countess, countess, your words are like 
daggers to my heart. Ihave been a thoughtless, 
guilty wretch, but, Heaven bear me witness, I 
did not sin knowingly !” 

“Nay, speak not one word. I am dying even 
now ; leave me for a while. I would be alone 
with this lady; see, she comes, trembling and 
bathed in tears !” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


VICTOR HUGO. 

Victor Hugo is one of the most distinguished 
Frenchmen of the present century, having won 
renown as @ poet, a dramatist, a statesman and 
an orator. He was born in Paris, and is now 
about fifty years of age. He first appeared as a 
eeaye song-writer, of the ultra-royalist school, 

ut he changed his political views in the course 
of years, and from a defamer became a warm 
eulogist of the memory of the great Napoleon. 
The revolution of 1848 found him a confirmed 
republican, and in the assembly, he was among 
the most fiery and eloquent denouncers of the 
reactionary spirit, of which Louis Napoleon took 
advantage to aim, on the 2d of December, a 
death-blow at the liberty and life of the legisla- 
ture. M. Victor Hugo has refused to bow thé 
knee to the successful traiter, and hence the con- 
sistent patriotism of his riper years has atoned 
for the wavering and unprincipled conduct of his 
youth. Among his poetical writings, the volume 
of poems entitled “ Autumn Leaves,” contains 
some of the finest poetry of the age. As a dra- 
matist he has been splendidly successful: his 
Hernaim, Marion de ine, Lucretia Borgia, 
Angelo, still keeping the stage. As a novelist, 
he has exhibited powers of the very highest order. 
His *“‘ Hunchback of Notre Dame,” in which, 
like Sir Walter Scott, he has succeeded in giv- 
ing perfectly vivid pictures of life in the middle 
ages, is an intensely interesting work. His 
speeches in the assembly are distinguished by 
sound sense, profound learning, originality of 
thought, and a Demosthenian fire and vigor of 
style. Take him all im all, he is one of the most 
remarkable men of modern France. 


THE COST OF WAR. 

It appears that the war of 1688, after lasting 
nine years, and ending by the treaty of Ryswick, 
in 1697, cost twenty-six million pounds sterling. 
The war of the Spanish succession cost sixty-two 
millions and a half pounds sterling. Without 
noticing the wars of the Pretender im 1715 
and 1745, the Spanish war of 1739, settled for 
at Aix-la-Chapelle cost fifty-four million pounds 
sterling. The seven years war of 1756, which 
terminated with the treaty of Paris, in 1763, cost 
ene hundred and twelve millions. The Ameri- 
can war—a still more horrible and foolish cru- 
sade against our liberties—cost one hundred and 
eighty-six million pounds sterling. The French 
Revolutionary war began in 1792, lasted nine 
years, and cost four hundred and sixty-four mil- 
lion pounds sterling. The war against Bona- 
parte began in 1803, and ended in 1815, cost 
eleven hundred and fifty-nine million pounds 
sterling. Only think, these horrible crusades 
against human liberty have cost the British na- 
tion two thousand ghree hundred and thirty-three 
millions of pounds sterling. Not to mention the 
carnage and blood, the miseries of the widows 
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PORTRAIT OF VICTOR HUGO. 


and orphans, and the desolation and 

they have spread all around them. If to these 
sums are added only the pension list, it would 
be seen to what an incredible extent the British 
people have been taxed, and how shamefully 
their immense national resources have been 
squandered. Their national debt—sums_ bor- 


rowed to promote the above horrid and brutal 
wars and corruptions—amounts to nearly eight 
hundred million pounds sterling. Besides the 
sixteen hundred millions which the French Rev- 
olution cost England, it cost France about two 
thousand six hundred millions, and Europe five 
thousand millions sterling. — National Statistics. 


CURIOUS CALCULATION, 

What a noisy creature would a man be, were 
his voice in properees to his weight as loud as 
a locust ! locust can be heard at the distance 
of 1-16th ofa mile. The golden wren is said to 
weigh but half an ounce; so that a middling- 
sized man would weigh down not short of 4000 
of them ; and it must be strange if a golden wren 
would not outweigh four of our locusts. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that a common man weighs as 
much as 16,000 of our locusts, and that the note 
of a locust can be heard 1-16th of a mile, a man 
of common dimensions, pretty sound in wind . 
and limb, ought to be able to make himself 
heard at the distance of 1600 miles; and when 
he sneezed “his house ought to fall about his 
ears.” Supposing a flea to weigh one grain, 
which is more than its actual weight, and to 
jump one and a half yards, a common man 
150 pounds, with jumping powers in = rtion, 
could jump 12,800 miles, or about the distance 
from New Fork to Cochin China. Aristophanes 
represents Socrates and his disciples as deeply 
engaged in calculations of these kinds around a 
table = which they ~~ waxing a flea’s legs to 
see what weight it will carry in proportion to its 
size, but he the of 
experiments. e are, therefore, in bei 
able to supply, in some degree, 
omission.—English paper. 
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THE ARTISTS’ BALL. 


The engraving below represents the splendid 
ball recently given by the united associations of 
artists, painters, sculptors and musicians, in the 

lleries of the Bonne-Nouvelle Bazaar, at Paris. 

he evening was of a series of brilliant soirees, 
equally worthy of the generous men who patron- 
ize them, and the unfortunate persons they were 
instituted to assist. The entire proceeds of these 
reunions are devoted to the ‘succor of destitute 
neers. of art. The rooms are engaged on a 
ong lease by the members of the association, 
who are not, unfortunately, rich enough to 
chase them. They were decorated by M. 
bon, after designs by M. Jules Bouchet. The 
engraving represents the principal hall, called 
the Concert Room, which is connected with 
another apartment of the same size by means of 
a gallery containing a collection of pictures and 
statues, the work of the most distinguished French 
-artists. A concert-room, embellished by paint- 
ings and statuary, and enlivened by dancing and 
music is something original and striking. Since 
the bon ton have deserted the masked Talls, for 
meetings in better taste, it is only right that their 
number should be increased, and the artists of 
Paris have wisely determined that this ball shall 
not be the last. The evening proved a brilliant 
and happy one, and the profits realized on the oc- 
casion were enormous. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE STEAMER HENRY CLAY, BY. FIRE, ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


BURNING OF THE HENRY CLAY. 
Our illustration represents the Henry Clay as she was run 
ashore, with her bow embedded eight feet in the bank by the side 
of the railroad track. About one third of her entire length was 
out of water. The spot where she beached is about one mile 
above Spuyten Devil Creck and two and a half below Yonkers. 
On the right is seen an arch thrown over the track to carry a pri- 
vate road from above to a dock which is immediately behind the 
boat; indeed, as she ran ashore, her guards projected over this 
dock and set fire to the string piece. Just in front of the bow is 
a little shanty which is occupied by one of the railroad sentinels. 
Along the of the beach and near the boat is seen some shad 
poles, which the fishermen have left here for the time being, and 
piled stones upon them to prevent their floating away with the 
tide. It isa proper inquiry, why were not these poles used as a 
‘neans of rescuing the passengers? They are fifty feet 
long, would each sustain ten or twelve persons, and 
would almost have reached from the beach to the stern 
of the boat. In front of the wheel may be seen an in- 
dividual cutting through the side of the boat to relieve 
any one. who may be in the hold of the vessel. The 
ill-fated ngers are seen clinging to the wheel and 
under the guards, while others are crowded on the 
stern, loath to throw themselves into the treacherous 
waves where so many met a watery grave. The only 
boat which reached the scene before the Armenia 
came up, is seen at the stern of the steamer taking off 
the passengers of the ill-fated boat. The bows of the 
Armenia are shown just behind the Henry Clay. In 
the distance the Palisades stretch along up the west- 
ern shore of the Hadson, until they lose themselves 
in Tappag Bay. In the immediate foreground is one 
of the rahe of ears which reached the spot just after 
the Henry Clay ran ashore, and whose passengers did 
such good service in rescuing many of their fellow 
beings from death. The details of this disaster are of 
a traly sapere: | character. Our limits will per- 
mit only a general view of this deplorable event. 
The Henry Clay left Albany at 7 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, Ju’y 23th, having on board, as near as could 
le ascertained, some 300 passengers. The Armenia 
left the same place a few minutes afterward. On the 
passage down the river there was, as witnesses testify, 
& continuous strife or race between the two boats. At 
one time the Henry Clay crowded the Armenia al- 
most upon the western shore, and forced her to drop 
astern. The-pdssengers on board the Henry Clay 
finally became greatly alarmed on account of the . 
racing, and sometime before the fire a number of la- 
dies were crying and ranning about the cabin, as if 
sensible that some catastrophe was impending. Some 
of the officers of the boat went among them, assured 


hotly contested that the boats had purposely missed 
some of their landings. The runners of the boats at 
the various landings appear to have been aware of the 
racing, since they were freely offering bets upon their 
favorites. However, no aceident or outrage occurred 
until a few minutes after the Henry Clay passed Yon- 
kers, when it was discovered that the woodwork near 
the boilers and flues was on fire. The alarm spread, 
but the officers.of the boat—judiciously, without doubt 
—told the passengers that there was no danger. The 

ilot, however, saw that no time was to be lost, and 

eaded the boat for the eastern shore. The river here 
is nearly two miles wide, and the boat in her regular 
eourse would have been a mile and a half from the 
east bank. Before reaching the shore, the flames had 


spread so as almost to prevent communication be- 


tween the fore and aft parts of the boat. At about three or quar- 
ter past three o’clock, the boat came ashore, lying at right angles 
with the river, and the bow driving up some twenty-five feet on 


dry land, and plunging with tremendous force into the railroad \ 


embankment, which is there some six or eight feet high. The 
shock overthrew the smoke-pipe, displaced everything moveable, 
and added not a little to the spreading of the flames. While the 
bow was high and dry, the greater- portion of the boat, and un- 
fortunately that which held nearly all the passengers, was in deep 
water. The passengers immediately began to jump overboard. 
Those on the bow got off safely, and began to help the others. 


A board fence near by, was instantly stripped, and the boards. 


thrown into the water. By great exertion, a large majority of 
the passengers got ashore, some scorched, nearly all with loss of 
clothes, trunks, ete. But the rapid spread of the fire, which 


forced the passengers at the stern overboard, was the cause of the 
loss of a large number of lives. The scene was one of the most 
terrible character. Mothers with their clothes in flames, trying to 
save some dear child ; children struggling in the waves without a 
hand to help them ; husbands and wives drowning together rather 
than separate, and the remorseless fire rapidly destroying the last 
standing-place of the helpless victims. There were very few 
houses in the neighborhood, and very little help could be had 
from the shore. But all who knew of it hastened to lend their 
aid. The scene of the melancholy disaster was visited at an early 
hour, the day following, by an immense concourse of persons, 
anxious to recognize the lost, to reclaim the bodies which were 
recovered, or to gaze upon the wreck which told so eloquently of 
the folly and rashness that has shrouded many families in the 
deepest grief. The few remains of the ill-fated vessel are cast 
upon the shore, and only a timber, here and there, is 
left to tell what was once a handsome structure—a 
pregnant commentary on the fatal results of foolhar- 
diness and reckless daring. About daylight, a strong 
force of workmen commenced grappling for the bodies 
which had not been recovered. The labor was con- 
tinued without intermission throughout the day. 
Twenty-three additional bodies were recovered ; since 
then, several others have been found, swelling the 
aggregate to eighty persons known to have been lost. 
Before 10 o’clock in the morning, the grappling irons 
had recovered several bodies, which were decently 
composed and laid in order upon the beach for recog- 
nition. They were covered over with green branches 
from the woods adjacent, and carefully shielded from 
harm. The arrangements made in the progress of 
the search were as complete as it was possible to 
make them, removed as the locality is from towns or 
dwellings. The survivors had every facility afforded 
them to view the remains, and hundreds stood mourn- 
fully gazing at the scene. Husbands, wives, parents, 
brothers, sisters, thronged in deep grief around the 
grouped bodies, and the air was often pierced by the 
cries wrung from tortured hearts. The sight was cal- 
culated to move the deepest sympathies of the heart, 
and there were few who witne it unaffected by the 
solemn feeling it inspired. Seldom has an event 
transpired which has awakened an intenser interest 
than this. Such a wholesale and needless waste of 
+human -life challenges, and will receive the utmost 
scrutiny into its cause. The verdict of the coroner’s 
jury in this case brands the disaster as the result of 
culpable negligence and criminal recklessness. 
CROSSING THE SIERRA NEVADA. 

This scene upon our own continent very happily 
expresses the perils to which travellers crossing the 
Sierra Nevada to El Dorado are constantly exposed. 
The road passes along the verge of frightful precipices, 
into which a single false step of the mule would pre- 
cipitate both animal and rider. Fortunately, the ani- 
mals are so steady and surefooted that accidents are 
of very rare occurrence, and those who frequently 
cross the mountains become perfectly indifferent to 
the menacing character of these rugged passes. 
this we have an illustration in the engraving. The 
arriero or muleteer in front, is carelessly reclining on 
his pack-saddle, touching his guitar, and warbling 
some love song or mountain ditty. His companion, 
equally indifferent to danger, is yet wholly absorbed 
in soothing the fears of the lady whose nerves are 
shaken by a glance into the horrible guif wane 
at her feet, and who clings in desperation to the stal- 
wort form of the muleteer. The whole design is 


effective, well conceived and boldly executed. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FEAR. 


BY ISABEL ASHTON. 


Do ye hear it, O my sister ? 
That wild, wailing sound of woe, 
Out amid the fearful darkness, 
Mournfully it seems to go. 
Draw up closer to me, sister,— 
Will the morning never break ? 
The sweet, glowing light of morning,— 
Sister, dearest sister, wake ! 


Press thy cheek to mine, sweet sister, 
Whisper softly in my ear, 

It is but the night-wind’s music, 
In this lonely hour I hear. 

All the blessed stars are shrouded 
In a veil of dreary gloom, 


And the soft, bright silver moonbeams * 


Have gone from our silent room. 


Did ye hear it, O my sister? 

That bright, vivid, lightning flash ; 
Its red sweep brings woe and terror, 
And the thunder’s fearful clash. 

A dark storm is brooding o’er us, 
Deeper shadows gather round ; 
I can hear the rain-drops dashing 
In wild fury on the ground. 


Clasp my hand in thine, sweet sister, 
For the morning cometh now ; 
A faint tinge of red is resting 
On thy pure and placid brow. 
That dark cloud is swiftly passing 
From the brow of night away, 
And my heart is once more throbbing 
In the joy and light of day. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


LIBERTY +s. LOVE: 


THE SOLDIER’S TRIUMPH. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


I Love occasionally to go “down among the 
dead men” of the olden time, and hunt up such 
relics of tradition as may have lingered among 
their tombs. I have an unqualified reverence 
for anything bearing the stamp of age, be it ani- 
mate or senseless ; a childish awe, mingled with 
womanly curiosity, to trace back its history into 
the past when it had been fresh and young. 
Call it impulse, call it restlessness, call it what 
you will, from a child, this indefinable sentiment 
has sprung into life before any specimen of an- 
tiquity of whatever form or substance. 

You will not wonder, then, dear reader, that 
the old gable-roof building opposite my residence, 
rearing its gray old timbers in the very heart of 
the city, should have excited my curiosity. For 
two mortal years it had been before my eyes; 
dark and shadow crowned through the morn- 
ings, and all-the long days, until the evening 
sunbeams came slanting over the city, to rest a 
moment on its worn timbers. 

For two mortal years, through the mornings, 
and all the long days, the continuous click, click 
of the workman’s hammer has been the only 
sound issuing from that curious specimen of old 
time architecture. Carriages tifay be seen at any 
moment flashing in through the rickety gates, 
and always returning with a freshened appear- 
ance, as if the antique mass of wood and mortar 
had the power to rejuvenate everything but 
itself. 

And there came a time, in those years, when, 
from physical inability, I was unable to dream 
my accustomed dreams by my chamber window ; 
but the old building must have been grateful for 
the interest I had evinced in its past; for morn- 
ing after morning, when there were no clouds in 
the sky, the great gray mass was mirrored in the 
sunlight upon my chamber floor. So I knew it 
was there still, and grew at length to like its 
company, and to feel uncomfortable when the 
cloudy days came and obscured its shadow. 

Judge of my surprise, then, I may say horror— 
for my love for this crumbling structure had be- 
come a mania,—when, upon looking from my 
window for the first time in many weeks, I found 
in its stead a bright new building, with a coat of 
the yellowest kind of yellow paint, taking upon 
itself more airs than was quite becoming for a 
young settler in our jostling little neighborhood. 
I was vexed, I confess it, grieved and disap- 
pointed ; but, as I turned away, there, in the 
sunlight upon the floor, was still mirrored the 
same old jagged gable-roof that I had looked 
“‘Mpon so often. Pretty good for fancy, thought I, 
and rabbed eyes to dispel thedllusion ; but 
there it motionless shadowy as 


ever. tated in to the window, and rua- 


ning my eyes from the picket-gate to the top of 
the building, saw, sure enough, uprising from its 
young dress, like another Mrs. Skewton, the head 
and shoulders of my old friend the gable-roof. 
And sheepishly enough ashamed of itself, it did 
look in new toggery, and I could almost fancy 
the gables trying to explain how old and power- 
less they had been to resist the invasion, and 
begging me not to abate my interest in their 
history. 

Among the scorners of its affected juvenility 
was an aged and venerable man, whom I had 
often noticed in other days gazing with a dreamy, 
indolent smile upon its decaying timbers ; but 
now he would hurry past as fast as his trembling 
limbs could carry him, and always with an un- 
mistakable contempt upon his lip and in his eye. 
Once, and once only, he paused in his accustom- 
ed walk, and leaned heavily against the gate. I 
saw the carriage of a wealthy merchant pass 
through so that it must have grazed him ; 
but he gave 10 sign of consciousness. I saw his 
lips trembling, and his eyes moistened, and then 
I saw no more, for my traitor of a thimble had 
betrayed me by rapping on the window, and the 
old man was hobbling up stairs before I quite 
knew what I intended asking him. 

“The old house !” I-exclaimed, as soon as he 
entered the room. “The old gable-roof; what 
did tempt them to disfigure it so ?” 

“ Sacrilege, sacrilege,” he muttered, more to 
himself than in reply to me. “ If that old house. 
could fell its history.” 

I was right. It had a history, and the old man 
knew it, and the old man would tell it to me. 
Blessings on his gray locks, I could have kissed 
him with a hearty good will, if—if he had been 
twenty years younger. I drew up the great 
stuffed chair for him to repose in, and snuggling 
down on a stool by his side (he was an old man 
—a very old mian, remember), prepared to be a 
most attentive listener. 

“ That house was not always the great gray 
ghost of a building it isnow,” he began. “ You 
see that old elm and the poplar just beyond it ?” 

I was prepared to see and believe anything in 
r , 80 I nodded my head in the affirmative. 

“Many years ago—more years than you have 
numbered,—where those two trees now stand, 
solitary and alone, a large affluent grove of elms 
and poplars gave a cheering shade to the worn 
traveller, and a cozy nestling-place for the only 
hotel. Jnn it was called, in those days, for miles 
and miles away. There were other places of en- 
tertainment, in the true English sense of the 
word, but no other inn, where the honest, gene- 
rous hospitality of a -large-souled patriot went 
out like a blessing, and drew around him not 
those alone whose deep purses and willing hands 
could liberally re-imburse him for his kindness ; 
but the needy and the suffering, the toil-worn 
and the weary, the soldier and the civilian, found 
alike a home and a welcome beneath the quaint- 
looking gable-roof of Merriam Wilder—Merry 
Wild, as he was called by those about him, and 
merry and wild he was to his heart’s content. 

“Some of his neighbors could count more 
gold than he had ever dreamed of, but he could 
buy and sell them all in the lasting affluence of 
heart wealth. O, thank God, thank God! that, 
while the rich man can build his golden steps, 
one by one, up to the throne of the Almighty, 
there is always by the poor man’s side a Jacob’s 
ladder, formed of good resolves and noble pur- 
poses, where he may go up, day after day, and 
take a look at the bright things in store for him, 
when he shall have performed the mission allot- 
ted him here on earth. And Merry Wilder was 
continually going up this ladder, although he had 
travelled the same road for forty years. In vain 
Mrs. Wilder—good soul—felt sure they should 
bring up at the poor-house for his extravagance. 
In vain she protested that charity should begin 
at home ; he would only catch her in his arms, 
kiss her lips until they forgot to pout, and go 
aroand doing good as usual. Were any of his 
pocrer neighbors sick or in distress, the whole 
house would be ransacked to find something ser- 
viceable for them, and away he would go, up the 
aforesaid Jacob’s ladder, with joy and thankfal- 
ness. Did any poor soldier cross his path, the 
last dollar, perhaps, he had in the world, would 
be pressed upon bim, and his own heart would 
leap up to meet the blessing and the prayer of 
the recipient of his bounty. 

“O, a rare inpkeeper was good Merriam Wil- 
der, and a rare treasure did he possess in the 
frank, blithe, blue-eyed daughter of his love, 
Kitty Wilder. Kitty was not beautiful beyond 
what youth, and health, and innocency, could 


make*her; but the same generous, cordial, en- 
thusiastic spirit, which characterized her father, 
was the equivalent for a more decided beauty of 
person. Unselfish in her affections, unused to 
restraint, and untainted by the superficial gloss 
of fashionable life, she moved in her little sphere 
of usefulness, won the approval, not alone of her 
own heart, but of every one with whom she 
chanced to meet. ‘ 

“Tt was in the days dedicated to brave hearts 
and noble deeds; and many an exhausted vete- 
ran, and many a wounded soldier, owed an ex- 
tended life to the gentle care and womanly atten- 
tion of the innkeeper’s daughter. One day the 
quiet of the inn, which, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent skirmishes and outbreaks in the adjacent 
towns, had grown monotonous, was broken by 
the arrival of a stranger and a soldier, either of 
the relations being sufficient to gain him the wel- 
come which was most kindly extended. The 
new comer was a slight, graceful youth, whose 
form the sun of nineteen summers had scarcely 
ripened into manhood, but from whose eye 
beamed a consciousness of great energy, a grasp- 
ing ambition, and a fearlessness of result, which 
failed not once in a lifetime to make a favorable 
impression. No wonder the impulsive maiden 
of the inn recognized and respected his superior- 
ity, when, in a cycle of centuries past and yet to 
come, his name has been and will be venerated 
wherever liberty may be recognized as a national 
good. Young as he was, attentive and deferential 
to the aged, and cordial to familiarity with those 
of his own years, still none could leave him with- 
out feeling that they had been in the presence of 
one formed, if not habituated to command, certain 
in either case of being obeyed. 


“There was in his whole manner a prestige 
of extraordinary genius ; of towering, almost au- 
dacious enthusiasm, and a quiet, unresisting fas- 
cination, which exercised its influence alike upon 
the daring and the weak. Even the horse upon 
which he rode, betraying the blood of a noble 
stock, was, like everything else upon which his 
brilliant eyes would chance to rest for the time, 
under the most perfect control. He seemed to 
delight in goading him on to the most exaspera- 
ted fury, and then dropping the reins over his 
arching neck, with a single word still the tem- 
pest to an almost abject calm. 

“ The intended week’s visit had extended to a 
delay of months, and still the youthful stranger 
lingered at the inn, much to the edificatien of 
the gossips, who winked and nodded, and whis- 
pered words to Kitty Wilder, which sent the 
blood in crimson gushes over her face and neck, 
although she laughingly protested against their 
insinuations. But however much their hearts 
had been interested, there had been no love-pas- 
sages, no lip-worship, or interchange of thought 
between the parties, who were conceded by all to 
be destined for a life union of interest and affec- 
tion. No, they were not lovers, at least in the 
common acceptation of the term. Perhaps Kitty 
had thought his manner strange and peculiar, 
and even wished at times that he would speak, 
when so often he had made the attempt and 
checked the words. Sometimes when they were 
alone, he would lay his hand upon her arm, get 
as far ‘ Kitty, darling,’ and then, blushing to the 
eyes, turn away, and ask some common-place 
question of little interest to either party. 

“ But the long bright evenings, when the old 
man would come in and sit with them around 
the crackling fire, then it was that Kitty could 
watch with a furtive glance the eloquent face and 
flashing eyes of her guest, as he listened (as if 
heart and soul were in the cause) to the tales of 
battles won and battles still progressing, of 
which Merry Wild could talk unanswered by the 
hour. That wild, glad, glorious face, so full of 
interest and enthusiasm! That wild, glad, glo- 
rious face! She could not help her dreams ; and 
it would come to her in her sleep, and bending over 
her, breathe all, and more than her young heart 
ever dared believe in its waking moments of high 
and holy trust, of deep, lasting and religious fer- 
vor; but with the day such thoughts were put 
aside, and she would commune with her guest, 
as if, under the calm exterior, there was no great- 
er depth of feeling than was palpable to his earn- 
est gaze. 

“ The spring. came, and with it fresh trials and 
invasions, and new expeditions were forming 
from the neighborhood to join the armies already 
engaged upon the defensive ground, ready to 
protect their homes and country at the peril of 
their lives. And the enthusiasm had spread un- 
til it reached the little inn, and Merry Wild, now 


wilde than ever, was overlooking muskets and . 


bits of uniform that had, at various times, been 
left to his care, murmuring, as he brightened up 
the polished steel: ‘If I was only young as I 
was twenty-five years ago, wouldn’t the rascals 
have a time of it?” 

“ And there was one whose cheeks brightened 
into a deeper glow, whose eyes flashed a boding 
fire, and whose heart throbbed between the dou- 
ble fire of love and liberty. All day long he 
had been out under the solemn whispering elms, 
that threw a broken shadow over the gable-roof, 
communing with his own heart, and striving to 
draw a correct line between duty and inclination. 

“ The last gleam of the sun lay upon the bill 
tops, and the last note of bird-song was dying 
away among the leaves, and still he brooded in 
painful silence upon the immature plans he had 
before him—Love and Fame! He closed his 
eyes, and the soft winning smile of Kitty seemed 
beckoning him to forget in her presence all the 
grand and lofty dgeams which had haunted his 
boyhood; and tinged his life with a bold coloring 
of romance. He knew she loved; knew it; felt 
sure of it; and should he, with the cup of happi- 
ness at his lip, from which he could drink to his 
heart’s content, should he fling it from his hand, 
break the pitcher at the well, and all for that 
visionary thing which men call fame. He re- 
called all the native grace and gentle dignity of 
the pretty girl, whose noble traits of character so 
well accorded with his own sympathies. He 
thought of her as the patient, thoughtful nurse, 
as the tender, loying daughter, as the idol of her 
companions, and the calm, reflective woman. 
He had segn her in every phase of her many 
sided character, scarcely knowing which most 
to admire, little knowing that there was still 
another phase in which the strong will of a great 
soul would triumph even, when his own resolu- 
tion too sorely tried was like to fail. A stranger 
in a strange land, tempted hither by the great 
watchword Liberty, mounting upon its strong 
wings to glory and immortality, should he, now 
that strong arms and stout hearts were most 
needed, turn a deaf ear to the voice that had 
lured him from his home, and settle down in in- 
active ease, while there were struggles to achieve, 
wrongs to redress, and a liberty for the land of 
his adoption still unattained? No, no, no! 
With a mighty effort he turned the current of his 
thought as much backward into the past for in- 
centive, as forward into the future for hope. 
The waves of passion subsided, and the broad 
deep current of his native energy rushed in and 
overpowered it. He had youth, health, energy, 
a vitality of strength and courage, a physique 
formed for endurance, and more than all, an un- 
qualified love of right and honesty; and should 
he at the last moment, when most needed in the 
field of action, turn away from the very impulse 
and desire which had guided him into the very 
field wherein he designed to labor ? 

“Darker and duskier grew the grove of elms 
and poplars, and stronger and braver grew the 
heart, but a mement before so vacillating and ~- 
undecided. He had conquered himself—and 
when, in a moment after, the stillness of the grove 
was broken by a light footstep, and the hand of 
Kitty rested upon his own, he did not blush or 
turn away, as he had done before, but placing 
his disengaged arm around her waist, drew her 
tenderly to his bosom. She did not resist the in- 
vasion, or repel the close pressure of lips which 
were pressed for the first time against her own. 
The old vacillation of impulse was returning 
with double force, and a torrent of words was 
ready to fall from his lips, but he checked them, 
and only murmured : 

“Kitty, do you know what it is to love, as 
the lightning loves the tree it blasts, as the ocean 
loves the fleet it swallows up, as I love you?’ 

““* My God!’ she exclaimed, reeoiling from 
his clasp, with a face from which every particle 
of color had fled. My God! How that holy 
name comes from the heart to the lip in any case * 
of emergency, in any sudden fright, in any sud- 
den sorrow, in any sudden joy—that reverend 
name springs up, @ living evidence to those who 
dare to say there is no God? 

“She had clesped her hands, and stood lean- 
ing against a tree, gazing upon her companion 
with an expression of hopeless sorrow upon her 
face. 
“* Kitty, I love you—love you!’ 

“«O, you must not; indeed you must not!’ 
she pleaded, as if life and death hung upon his 
recanting the confession. ‘ Indeed—indeed, you 
must not. You, so powerful to command, so 
formed to achieve! The country is besieged— 
my country, and yours, you say, for the future. 
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It is no time for love, except such love as shall 
avail the battle-field. There has been bloodshed, 
and tyranny, and oppression, and we thought it 
had terminated. There has been liberty for 
some, but not for all. Even now I heard my 
father boast of your high valor, of your keen 
judgment, or your comprehensive intellect. 
Even now I heard him say you were worthy a 
place side by side with our guardian angel, Wash- 
ington. And now—no, no! Ido not love you 
—!I will not ;’ and she clasped her hands upon 
his arm again, and clung to him as if he must be 
ed. ‘Be true to yourself, to your own 
sense of right and liberty, and in my heart you 
will find a sentiment which will stand you in bet- 
ter stead, when the battle rages most, that will 
last longer, and endure. more, that will follow 
you in prayers for safety, in hope for success, in 
prophetic dreams of your future glory.’ 

“ She had grown pale as death, and her clasp 
upon his arm again released ; but he detained her 
athis side. Lovehim! She might assert it, and 
try to convince her own heart as she did his; but 
he had read each leaf of that fresh book wherein 
it was clasped, and saw her as she was ; no blush- 
ing girl, but a high-souled devotee, an enthusiast, 
who, having solved the problem of her country’s 
fate, held the answer in her own hand, and 
shrank not from its fulfilmeut. To him there 
was something holy in this yielding up of all the 
dearest ties of earth to a love of country and 
freedom ; and if he could have loved her more 
than he did, her sacrificing devotion would have 
compelled him to do so, but he could not. 

“We are meeting for the last time on earth,’ 
he murmured. 

“*T know it, do I not, think you? Have I not 
suffered, and struggled, and prayed, for strength 
to bear this trial? But let us be calmly wise, 
hopefully true, and for the rest, we are in the 
hands of God.’ 

«« Kitty, we are meeting for the last time on 
this side of the grave, and yet loving you, as I 
do, E was seeking you to tell you what you 
have but now told me, and to bear with me into 
the battle’s heat, the knowledge that I had made 
the sacrifice which you have made of love return- 
ed, yet lost it for the sake of a higher, holier mis- 
sion. Kitty, we are parting forever, and yet you 
look so glad—so glad !’ 

“« Glad? of course glad,’ she spoke, in a ra- 
pid, passiondte tone ; ‘how could I choose but 
be glad, to find the one I would have chosen 
from all the world, would have worshipped with 
an intensity of worship of which few could dream ? 
how could I choose but be glad, to find him 
worthy of my choice, creditable to my worship # 
O, believe me, the best, deepest, purest love, is 
that which sacrifices most, suffers most. The 
soul is of God, and love is of the soul. The 
strongest love and the strongest anguish were 
bequeathed to us from the garden of Gethsemane, 
and with it power to endure unto the end, while 
faith and hope are stars within our sky.’ 

“ And the youthful lover listened to the argu- 
ment, and was happy. It was his ideal of love, 
purified, refined and exalted into religion ; it was 
his ideal of the divinity re-produced in the hu- 
man form. The pale, sweet, solemn face rested 
upon his shoulder, and he was alone. 

“ Little knots of people were standing together, 
busily arranging for the expedition, which would 
commence with the morning. In afew moments 
more, there was a general shout of exultation, 
which startled the echoes from their propriety. 
The brave youth, whom every one respected, had 
signified his intention of joining the party. The 
morning came, and a troop of hardy, rugged 
men, led by a young officer, who looked still 
younger for the contrast, might have been seen 
with eager, determined faces, marching on to 
join the troops already stationed in the interior 
of the country. The window, up in the gable 
looking west, framed a pale sweet face for a mo- 
ment after their departure. There was a low, 
sad moan, an earnest prayer, a gush of tears, 
and Kitty Wilder, the enthusiast, returned once 
more to the duties of her station, and for years 
after, became a general benefactress to the poor 
and wounded soldiery.” 

“And did they never meet again ?” I inquired, 
finding the old man’s history had ended some- 
what unsatisfactorily. 

“Yes. Many years after the termination of 
the revolutionary struggles, when each had sepa- 
rate interests and separate affections; but to the 
end of her life, I believe, if ever she acknowledged 
an especial pride in any one incident, it was 
that of having been the first love of General 
Lafayette!” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


JUAN AND IOLA. 
A STORY OF CASTILE. 


BY EDWARD J. HANDIBOE. 


Tue Count de Zamillo, the last remaining 
representative of an ancient and illustrious house, 
after serving with honor in the armies of his 
sovereign, had retired to spend, on his paternal 
domains, the evening of his days, and to super- 
intend the education of his daughter, the lovely 
Iola. She-had been deprived, while yet an in- 
fant, of that greatest of all blessings to a youth- 
ful female—the care of a tender and accom- 
plished mother. This circumstance had thrown 
a shade of melancholy over the character and 
pursuits of the count, and only in his daughter 
did he seem to acknowledge the tie which bound 
him to life. In her he beheld the only solace of 
his grief, and in watching her improvement he 
found the most pleasing occupation. Nor was 
she unworthy of his care. Talents, such as fell 
to the lot of few, a disposition the most engag- 
ing, anda form the most lovely, marked the 
rising years of Iola. 

The count, his daughter, and her gouvernante, an 
elderly lady of elegant manners and accomplish- 
ments, the widow of an officer who had served un- 
der her present protector, had for many years com- 
posed the only inmates of the castle. At length, 
in the twelfth year of Iola’s age, a new event in- 
troduced an addition to their domestic circle. 

The only sister of the count had early in life 
formed an imprudent match—for such the world 
presumes to call those connections which are 
hallowed by affection, though not recommended 
by the meaner advantages of wealth or rank. 
Her husband was by birth an Italian, in which 
country he possessed a small property, where his 
family lived happily, though not splendidly. 

His sister had never ceased to be an object of 
warm affection to the count; but the hereditary 
pride of birth, and dislike of everything like ple- 
beian connection, were among his strongest prej- 
udices. His sister and her husband were equally, 
but more rationally proud, in disdaining to so- 
licit what they deemed unworthily denied. No 
intercourse, therefore, had ever been main- 
tained between the separated relatives. In the 
happiness of domestic duties, in the conversation 
of the man she loved, and in the education of 
her only son, this sister, however, never once 
found cause to regret the sacrifice of useless 
pomp, for real though humble happiness. But 
in this life there is no permanent felicity. Before 
their son, the little Juan, had attained his seventh 
year, this kind husband and affectionate parent 
died. 

To his widowed mother, Juan now remained 
the only comfort, and to his education she di- 
rected all her care. For such a duty, both from 
ability and affection, no one could be better quali- 
fied; and her son was thus enabled to acquire 
accomplishments which would have graced any 
rank. But misfortune seemed to pursue the 
youthful sufferer. Scarcely had he attained his 
fourteenth year, when his mother, who had long 
been in a declining state, breathed her last. 
Thus, at an early age, when it is most important 
to bend the incipient passions to their proper 
objects, and to accustom them early to control,— 
at an age when so much may be done towards 
forming the future character, was he deprived of 
both his guardians. These were the only reflec- 
tions which seriously disturbed the death-bed 
hours of his mother. She would not leave him, 
indeed, in want ; but who was to watch over his 
growing years—to cenduct him, with honor and 
propriety, to manhood? “My brother,” she 
would say, “ was ever generous and noble,—he 
once loved me: and though he, in some measure, 
disowned our little circle, because I preferred 
happiness to splendor, he never used me unkind- 
ly: surely he will not refuse the dying request 
of an only and once dear sister. He will not, he 
cannot deny protection to her orphan child,whom, 
as the last act of her mortal existence, she rec- 
ommends to his care.” Accordingly, she traced, 
with trembling hands, a few lines to the count. 

“Juan, my child,” said she, to her son, a few 
hours before her death, “when you have laid me 
by the side of my honored father, bear this letter 
‘to Spain, to your uncle, the Count de Zamillo ; 
and, as you have ever been obedient to me, be 
equally submissive to what your uncle may de- 
termine : he is noble and generous, endeavor to 
meet his ‘approbation, as you would have labored 
to deserve my esteem.” 


The Count de Zamillo was one evening seated 


in the apartment where he usually spent that 
portion of the day with Iola and her aged gov- 
erness, when he was informed that a youthful 
stranger wished to be introduced. Juan—for it 
was he, dressed in the deepest mourning, tall 
and slender, yet elegant in person, his dark 
locks curling in profusion round a countenance 
sweet, indeed, in its expression, but still retain- 
ing the strong impress of secret sorrow—then 
advanced, and presented his mother’s letter. A 
struggle between pride and fecling seemed for a 
moment to agitate the mind of the count; but 
the kindlier affections soon obtained the mastery, 
and he folded his nephew to his bosom. 

Juan had not long been established an inmate 
in the family of his new protector, when he be- 
came a general favorite. In the handsome youth, 
the count beheld the image of a long-lost and 
beloved sister; and in admiring his noble and 
generous disposition, he almost forgot the imagi- 
nary stignfa derived from his father’s plebeian 
birth. To the aged friend of his fair cousin, 
Juan rendered himself no less agreeable, by the 
respectful manner in which he was ever solicit- 
ous to pay those attentions to which her years 
and her sex entitled her—attentions not less ac- 
ceptable, that circumstances no longer enabled 
her to command them : respect is ever valued in 
proportion as it is voluntarily shown, and doubly 
grateful, in adverse fortune, to those whose un- 
doubted right it once was. 

Between the youthful cousins an intimacy still 
more close was soon established, and cemented 
by the equality of age—by the agreement of taste 
—and, in some measure, by the similarity of 
their pursuits. While Juan followed his severer 
studies with ardent application, under a learned 
monk of a neighboring monastery, he was not 
neglectful of more elegant accomplishments, the 
principles of which he had acquired from the in- 
struction of his excellent mother: these were 
now prosecuted in company with Iola: thus in- 
cited, he found himself capable of exertions hith- 
erto unknown, or deemed unattainable. The 
books which they perused, the languages which 
they studied, the poets which they read together, 

charms not to be discovered in their 
solitary and divided pursuits. Never did music 
breathe sounds so meltingly sweet—scarcely, 
indeed, was there harmony to them, when they 
played not in accompaniment to each other ; but, 
above all, their walks, amid the beautiful and 
romantic scenery surrounding the castle, consti- 
tuted the most delicious moments of their ex- 
istence. 

Juan being fully two years older than his 
cousin, and the age of the count, as also of Iola’s 
instructress, being such as leads to prefer repose, 
the youth was taught to consider himself as the 
protector of the young and lovely being who 
clung to him for support. It was, in truth, a 
sight capable of awakening the deepest interest 
in their future fate, to behold two beings so 
young, so beautiful, so pure, regarding each 
other with looks of unutterable affection; each 
beholding in the other all that was necessary to 
the happiness of both, yet unconscious whence 
these feelings sprung, save from the connection 
of mere relationship. 

Years thus flew rapidly away, unmarked in 
their flight, and both the cousins were approach- 
ing to that mature age when conscious nature 
takes the alarm, yet leaves the bosom ignorant 
of the cause ef fear, and uncertain of its own 
feelings. A warmer blush suffused the cheek of 
Iola when pressed by the lips of Juan, in com- 
mendation of some sentiment which she had ut- 
tered, or observation she had made ; and she dared 
not as hitherto, yet knew not why, return his ca- 
resses. Again, when the hand of his fair cousin 
pressed affectionately, or by accident, that of the 
youth, a thrilling sensation pervaded his whole 
frame; so sweet, yet so powerful, he hardly 
knew whether to court or to fear its indulgence : 
in short both felt, without knowing it, that most 
delightful of all passions, a first, an early love— 
a state of felicity in which the human breast can 
be placed but once, and which is perhaps the 
purest, the most unalloyed enjoyment which it 
is, in this life, destined to feel. 

But such happiness must be transitory. Juan 
was the first to discover the state of his mind, 
and to perceive his danger: external circum- 
stances, indeed, forced this knowledge upon him, 
as the flash amidst the darkness of night may 
disclose to the mariner the ripple on those break- 
ers of which he slumbered in forgetfulness. He 
started at this discovery, as if an abyss had opened 
at his feet; and the reflections which naturally 
arose on the occasion, filled his mind with ‘anxiety 


‘and regret. He wished to be gone, yet knew not 


how to mention the subject to the count. For 
the present, he could only temporize, without 
resolving on anything but to conceal his inten- 
tions from both Iola and from her father. 

Cireumstances, however, produced a crisis 
sooner than was anticipated. The melancholy 
and restraint now,yvisible in the deportment of 
Juan, could not escape the observation of his 
cousin, whose penetration was rendered acute by 
the state of her own heart. One evening, while 
seated in a small summer-house, which, standing 
on a romantic steep near the extremity of the 
grounds surrounding the castle, usually termina- 
ted their walks, the cousins were insensibly be- 
trayed into a conversation, which disclosed to 
each other their mutual love. ’ 

“But, my dear Iola,” continued'Juan, on hear- 
ing the sweet confession, “I must leave Zamille; 
both prudence and duty dictate my departure. 
Your father will never consent to our union, and 
I cannot think for a moment of betraying the 
confidence of my benefactor, or your peace of 
mind. Iam not worthy of you; I should then 
be less so. When you no longer daily see me, 
your bosom will recover its wonted serenity.” 

“Juan, cruel Juan !” replied Jola; “do you 
indeed wish to break my heart? Alas! how 
can I, even were it my desire, forget you? Have 


I not, for many happy years, been tanght to love /- 


you as a brother? Wretched greatness! why. 
should I not forsake all? Let me go with you 
to Italy ; your parents were happy there—happy 
in each other; can we not be so likewise? Ahi 
what have I said? miserable that I am! do I 


forget the Guty which a father, a generous and . 


indulgent father, claims ?”’ . 

She burst into tears, and, covering her face 
with her hands, wept bitterly ; then resuming, in 
a calm and subdued tone of voice : 

“ Juan, you are right; duty and pruderite de- 
mand our separation ; obtain your uncle’s appro- 
bation of your future plans, and the sooner you 
leave Zamillo the better for us both.” 

A long silence was only interrupted by the 
opening of the door of a small oratory attached 


to the summer-house, from which the count en- «, 


tered. Induced by the beauty of the evening,he ~~ 


had, contrary to his usual custom, extended his 
walk so far; and while engaged in his devotions, 
the youthful cousins entered the summer-house, 
and thus he had been made an unwilling li 

to their conversation. The trembling lovers now 
concluded themselves lost, and falling on their 
knees before the count, each wished only to im- 
plore that his resentment would spare the other. 
What, then, was their surprise when, looking 
with the kindest expression on both, the count 
addressed them : 

“Rise, my children, and in each other receive 
the reward of your virtue and of your filial piety. 
Cherish those sentimerts which have hitherto 
directed your conduct. Juan, in this trembling 
hand which I now place in thine, accept the only 
precious gift which I have*to bestow. Rank, 
birth, and wealth are to be valued when, by our 
station in life, we have to maintain the dignity 
and the importance of a name, which has de- 
scended unsullied to us from illustrious ances- 
tors. Wealth I dispense with. Birth you can 
claim, at least on one side ; rank you may obtain 
by merit. You are as yet an unknown youth ; 
go, and prove to the world that my choice is 
warranted by nobility of soul; in the ranks of 
honor acquire renown. You are both young; 
after a few years’ service you may with propriety 
return to Zamillo, and to Iola!’ 

Surprise and astonishment kept Juan silent ; 
he could only kiss the hand which he still held, 
and press that of his benefactor to his heart. 
And when, a few years afterward, the war so re- 
morsely prosecuted by the French in Spain was 
brought to a termination, the kind-hearted Count 
de Zamillo had the satisfaction of witnessing 
within the sacred precinets of that same little 
oratory where he first learned the secret of their 
young hearts’ affection—the nuptials of Juan 
AND Iowa. 

TEST OF TEMPER. 

In the sixteenth century, it was a custom 
among the most illustrious Goths and Swedes, 
when they would honestly marry their daugh- 
ters, to prove the disposition of the suitors that 
came to them, and to know their passions, espe- 
cially by playing with them at tables or chess ; 
for at these games their anger, love, pcevishness, 
covetousness, dullness, idleness, and the amount 
of their fortunes, were to be seen; so that it 
could be ascertained how they could endure the 
evil, the good, and the varieties of life. 


slow the time 
To the watinigoul, that in the very instant 
It forms, would execute great design !— Thomson. 


| 
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A SERIES OF PICTORIAL VIEWS OF QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS'S BIRTHPLACE, AT QUINCY, MASS. 


ADAMS’ REMINISCENCES, 

The engravings on this and the opposite page 
were drawn for us on the spot designated, by our 
artist, Afr. Mallory, and represent some most in- 
teresting scenes in the town of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. Quincy lies eight miles south by east 
from Boston, and ten east from Dedham, and 
there is perhaps no town in the State, of its dis- 
tance from Boston, that has risen to greater 
prosperity than Quincy. It has long been the 
centre of considerable trade and manufacture, 
and its excellent roads, with its beautiful loca- 
tion on Boston harbor, have made it the chosen 
residence of many people of taste and affluence ; 
but now, when Quincy has become united to 
Boston by the Old Colony Railroad, as closely 
in point of convenience, as Boston and Charles- 


town, no one can doubt the id increase of 
—_ and wealth of this delightful town. 

wo presidents of the United States, father and 
son, were natives of this place. Joun ADAMS, 
born October 19, 1735. Joun Quincy ADAMs, 
born July 11, 1767. The senior Mr. Adams 
graduated at Harvard University in 1755, and 
was distinguished for his diligence and genius. 
He studied law at Worcester, and was admitted 
to practice in 1758. He commenced the labors 
of his profession in Braintree, his native town, 
and soon obtained business and reputation. In 
1764, Mr. Adams married Miss Abigail Smith, 
a grand-daughter of Colonel Quincy, a lady as 
distinguished for her accomplishments and vir- 
tues as for the elevated station in society which 
Providence had destined her to fill. Mrs. Ad- 


VIEW OF THE ADAMS’ MANSION, AT QUINCY. 


ams died at Quincy, December, 28, 1818, aged 
seventy-four. In 1765, Mr. Adams removed to 
Boston; here he obtained an extensive legal 
ractice, and, refusing all offers of patronage 
rom the British government, espoused the cause 
of his native ape with an ardor uliar to 
himself, firmly resolved to sink or swim with its 
liberties. He was elected a member of Congress, 
and was among the foremost in recommending 
the adoption of an independent government. In 
1777, Mr. Adams was chosen commissioner to 
the court of Versailles. In 1779, he was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to negotiate a 
peace and a commercial treaty with Great Brit- 
ain. In 1780, he went ambassador to Holland, 


and in 1782, to Paris, to negotiate a treaty of 


peace with Great Britain, having received the 


ily 


assurance that that power would ize the 
independence of the United States. 1785, 
Mr. Adams was appointed the first minister to 
the court of St. James. After remaining in Eu- 
rope nine years, he returned to his native coun- 
uy, and in 1789 was elected first Vice President 

the United States, which office he held during 
the whole of Washington’s administration. On 
the resignation of Washington, in 1797, Mr. Ad- 
ams became President of the United States, 
which office he sustained until the election of Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1801. Soon after this, Mr. Adams 
retired to his farm in Quincy, and spent the re- 
mainder of an eventful life in rural occupations, 
the pleasures of domestic retirement, and those 
enjoyments which a great and good mind always 
has in store. 

In the first engraving the house on the right 
with a lightning rod attached, represents the 
place where John Adams, the elder President, 
was born. These two houses are situated near 
the foot of Penn’s Hill, in Quincy. Quincy was 
the first resting-place of the Adams family, as 


' they came out from the Old World. Henry Ad- 


ams was their progenitor, in this country. The 
itaph on his monument, raised by ident 
ams, senior, in the Quincy burial-yard, is as 
follows : “ He took his flight from the dragon 
tion in Devonshire, England, and alight- 
ed, with eight sons, near Mount Wollaston 
[Quiney.] One of the sons returned to England ; 
and after taking time to explore the country four 
removed to Medfield and the neighboring towns ; 
two to Chelmsford ; one only, Joseph, remain 
here, and was an original ep in the town- 
ship of Braintree [that part of it now incorpora- 
ted as Quincy].” This Joseph Adams had a son 
Joseph, who was the father of John Adams the 
President. 

Our second engraving re the house 
and lands known Sean, The latter 
ere Adams’s life were passed in this 

se, and there he died. The remarkable cir- 
cumstance of his death, and that of his copatriot 
and friend, Thomas Jefferson, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of our national independence, is well 
known. Having lived to a glorious old age, he 
was called hence on the very day which above all 
days he would have chosen—that which his ex- 
ertions had done so much to render, in his own 
words, “a great and a good day.” He died at 
six o’clock in the afternoon of the fourth of July, 
1826, in the ninety-first year of his age. Anti- 
quarians, who look upon the engraving, may be 
pleased to discern the chamber in which he ex- 
pired. It was the front middle chamber, whose 
windows are shaded by the chestnut tree. His 
remains lie entombed eath the stone church 
which his munificence endowed, which stands 
within sight of the house, and in the interior of 
which is a monument to his memory, and a 
marble bust of him, both executed in Italy by our 
native sculptor, Greenough. At his death the es- 
tate passed into the hands of John Quincy Ad- 
ams, the son of the venerable President, and 
upon his death, descended to, and is now occu- 
pied as the residence of Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, the son of the latter. + 
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granite quarries in that 
town, presented by Hon. 
John Adams. The Rev. 
Peter Whitney, pastor 
of the church in that 
place, made a suitable 
address when the corner 
stone was laid. A plate 
with an appropriate in- 
scription was deposited 
er the corner stone, 
in a lead box, Among 
other facts, it mentions . 
thaf John Quincey Ad- 
ams was then President 
of the United States ; 
that the population of 
the town was two (hou- 
sand, and that of the 
United States thirteen 
millions. In his address 
on the occasion, Mr. 
Whitney said: “ In con- 
formity to the wishes of 
benefactor of 
us of our country, 
tie late ident Ad- 
ams, we are Row erect- 
ing a temple for the wor- 
ship of that incompre- 
hensible Being, whom 
the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain. When 
ages after ages shall 
have passed away, when 
all now living on earth, 
and successive genera- 
tions for centuries to 
come, shall have finished 
their probation,and gone 
to the unseen and eter- 
nal world, these walls of 
granite we are about to 
erect will stand, we trust, 
among the recollections 
of time, a monument of 
the interest we felt for 
the worship of God, and 
for the accommodation of our successors on the 
stage of life, till the stones themselves of which 
it is constructed shall be crumbling into dust. 
In this temple, when completed, may the truth, 
as it is in Jesus, be préached in all its purity and 
simplicity. Here may the prayers of devout and 
humble souls ascend with acceptance to the throne 
of everlasting mercy. And here may that faith, 
which looks y Secs things seen and temporal, 
to those which are unseen and eternal; which 
directs the aspirations of the soul to the presence 
and es of God in heaven, be animated 
and confirmed. Our hearts rejoice in the con- 
templation of the increasing virtue and wisdom 
of the world ; and we offer our prayers to God, 
that we may so finish our course on earth as to 
enter on our immortal destiny with qualifications 
for ceaseless progress in ness.” 

In this connection, it may not be unin- 
teresting to give some account of the in- 
troduction of Mr. Adams, the elder, to 
George III, at the court of St. James, as 
the first minister from the rebel colonies. 
The whole account is very interesting. 
Mr. Adams says: “ At one o’clock, on 
Wednesday, the first of June, 1785, the 
master of ceremonies called at my house, 
and went with me to the ery hed state’s 
office, in Cleveland Row, where the Marquis 
of Carmarthen received and introduced me 
to Mr. Frazier, his under secretary, who 
had been, as his lordship said, uninterrupt- 
edly in that office through all the changes 
in administration for thirty years. After 
a short con mn, Lord Carmarth 
invited me to go with him in his coach to 
court. When we arrived in the ante-cham- 
ber the master of the ceremonies introduced 
him and attended me while the secretary 
of state weng to/take the commands of the 
king. While stood in this place, where 
it seéms all-ministers stand upon such oc- 
casions, always attended by the master of 
ceremonies, the room was full of min- 
isters of state, bishops, and all qther sorts 
of courtiers, as well as the next room, 
which is the king’s bed-chamber. You may 
well sup I was the focus of all eyes. 
I was relieved, however, from the em 
rassment of it, by the Swedish and Dutch 
ministers, who came to me and entertained 
me with a very agreeable conversation 
during the whole time. Some other gen- 
tlemen whom I had seen before, came to 
make their compliments to me, until the 
Marquis of Carmarthen returned, and de- 
sired me to go with him to his or og Leg 
went with his lordship through the 
room, into the king’s closet. The door 
was shut, and I was left with his majesty 
and the secretary of state alone. I made 
three reverences ; one at the door, another 
about half way, and another before the 


presence, according 
at this and all the northern courts of Eu- 


to the usage established " 
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rope, and then I addressed myself to his majesty 
in the following words: ‘ Sire : the United States 
have appointed me minister plenipotenti to 
your aaeity, and have directed 8 deliver to 
your majesty this letter, which contains the evi- 
dence of it. It is in obedience to their express 
commands, that I have the honor to assure your 
majesty of their unanimous disposition and de- 
sire to cultivate the most friendly and liberal in- 
tercourse between your majesty’s subjects and 
their citizens, and of their best wishes for your 
majesty’s health and happiness, and for that of 
your family. The appointment of a minister 
from the United States to your majesty’s court 
will form an epoch in the history of tngland and 
America, I think myself more fortunate than 
all my fellow-citizens, in having the distinguished 
honor to be the first to stand in your majesty’s 


royal presence in a diplomatic character; and I 
shall esteem myself the happiest of men if I can 


be iastrumental in recommending my country ~ 


more and more to your majesty’s royal benevo- 
lence, and of restoring an entire esteem, confi- 
dence, and affection; or, in better words, “the 
old good nature and the good old humor,” be- 
tween people who, though separated by an ocean, 
and under different governments, have the same 
language, a similar religion, a kindred blood. [ 
beg your majesty’s permission to add, that al- 
though I have sometimes before been instructed 
by my country, it was never in my whole life in 
a manner so agreeable to myself. 

“The king listened to every word I said, with 
dignity, it is true, but with apparent emotion. 
Whether it was my visible agitation, for I felt 
more than I could express,'that touched him, I 


7,.Q.ADAMS. 
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cannot say; but he was 
much affected, and an- 
swered me with more 
tremor than I had spok- 
en with, and said: ‘Sir: 
the circumstances of this 
audience are so extraor- 
dinary, the lan you 
have now held is so ex- 
tremely proper, and the 
feelings you have discov- 
ered so justly adapted 
to the occasion, that I 
not only receive with 
pleasure the assurance 
of the friendly disposi- 
tion of the United States, 
but that I am glad the 
choice has fallen upon 
ou to be their minister. 

‘I wish you, sir, to believe, 
and that it may be under- 
stood in America, that I 
have done nothing in the 
ate contesbut what I 
thought myself indispen- 
sably bound to do, by 
the duty which I owed 
my people. I will be 
frank with you. I was 
the last to conform to 
the separation ; but the 
separation having be- 
come inevitable, I have 
always said, as I now 
say, that I would be the 
first to meet the friend- 
ship of the United States 
as an independent pow- 
er. The moment Tose 
such sentiments and lan- 
guage as yours prevail, 
* and a disposition to give 
this country the prefer- ° 
ence, that moment I 
shall say—let the cir- 
cumstance of language, 
religion, and blood, have 
their natural full effect.’ 

“T dare not say that 
these were the king’s 
precise words ; and it is 
even possible that I may 
have, in some particu- 
lars, mistaken his mean- 
ing; for although his 

pronunciation is as dis- 
tinct as I ever heard, he 
hesitated sometimes be- 
tween members of the 
same period. He was, 
indeed, much affected, and I was not less so, and 
therefore I cannot be certain that I was so atten- 
tive, hear so clearly, and understeod so per- 
fectly, as to be confident of all his words, or sense. 
This I do say, that the foregoing is his majesty’s 
meaning, as I then understood it, and his own 
words, as nearly as I can recollect them. The 
king then asked me whether I came last from 
France ; and upon my answering in the affirma- 
tive, he put on an air of familiarity, and, smil- 
ing, or rather, laughing, said, ‘ There is an opin- 
ion among some people that you are not the 
most attached o all your countrymen to the 
manners of France.’ I was surprised at this, 
because I thought it an indiscretion, and a de- 
scent from his dignity. I was a little embar- 
rassed ; but determined not to deny the truth on 
the one hand, nor lead him to infer from it any 
attachment to England, on the other, I 
threw off as much gravity as I could, and 
assumed an air of gaiety, and one of de- 
cision, as far as was decent, and said, 
‘ That opinion, sir, is not mistaken ; I must 
avow to your majesty, I have no attaech- 
ment but to my own country.’ The king 
replied as quick as lightning, ‘ An honest 
man will never have any other.’ The king 
then said a word or two to the secretary 
of state, which being between them, I did 
not hear, and then turned round and bowed 
to me, as is customary with all kings and 
— when they give the signal to retire. 
retreated, stepping backwards, as is the 
etiquette ; and making my last reverence 
at the door of the chamber, I went to my 
carriage.’ ”” 

The scene of the above interview would 
form a noble picture, highly honorable both 
to his majesty and the republican minister. 
Here stood the stern monarch who had ex- 
pended more than six hundred millions of 

* dollars, and the lives of two hundred thou- 
sand of his subjects in a vain attempt to 
subjugate freemen; and by his side stood 
the man, who, in the language of Jeffer- 
son, “‘was the great pillar of support to 
the declaration of independence, and its 
ablest advocate and champion on the floor 
of Congress.” 

As it regards John Quincy Adams, the 
second president of the Adamses, his long 
and honorable political career is familiar 
to all, and it is but a very brief period 
since he among us; we need 
hardly, therefore, refer in detail to the 
“old man eloquent.” He is a part of the 
record and history of these times, and his 
venerable a and tenacious adhe- 
rence to what he conceived to be right 
have rendered him a distinctive feature of 
his day and generation. 

The fourth engraving gives us a repre- 
sentation of the tomb where the dust ves the 
Adams family reposes ; it is situated op- 
posite Ee church, across the main road. 


the series is that of the 
church, situated 
the middle of the town. ] 
This house of public 
worship, for the Congre- 
gational society in Quin- 
former church was . > 
of wood, and was built — 
in 1732; and afterwards 
enlarged. It is built of 
stone taken from the 
— 
= 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE PRAYER OF THE MARINER’S WIFE. 


BY ROBERT G. STAPLES. 


°T was in the early summer time, the bright and twinkling 
stars 


Bent on the earth their cold, sad gaze, from the deep blue 
afar ; 

The vapory clouds of silvery gray lightly passed aboon 

The heavens, and from the eastern verge arose the peerless 
moon ; 

All nature clothed in majesty, looked forth as from the 
skies, 

There dropped the sweet, refreshing dew on flowers of 
varied dyes. 

°T was at this dreamy hour she sat and viewed the rolling 
surge 

Which madly beat the rock-bound cliffs upon old ocean’s 
verge ; 

A silent prayer escaped the slightly parted lips, on high 

To the all-seeing God, and echoed through the chambered 
sky, 

TTill angels and archangels caught and swelled the welcome 
tone 

Through every silent vault, and bore it to the Father's 
throne. 

She asked that he, the parent of her darling infant boy 

(Whose curls moved gently as vesper winds did with them 
toy), 

Might brave the dangerous perils of the billowy main, 

Through mercy’s pleading voice be spared, to bless them 
yet again ; 

When lightnings flash, and the deep sepulchral thunders 
roll 

Might he but safely ride the storm God governs by con- 
trol. 


Long was the prayer breathed from the deeps of that sor- 
rowing heart, 

And midnight came ere from the cold and rocky cliffs she ’d 
part ; 

But when she rose a holy calm had seated on her brow, 

She was resigned to fate, e’en to the chastening rod to 
bow. 


Storms rose and passed, and months rolled by upon time's 
rapid wing, 

Winter, with its frosts and snows came on, and birds 
refused to sing ; 

The leaves lay seared and crisped, all seemed so desolate 
and wild, 

The mother’s soul had fled from earth, and left an orphan 
child 

In stranger’s hands, to bear life’s ills and stem the waves 
alone, 

Without a parent’s warning voice, a mother’s gentle tone ; 

Low in the ocean’s mountain surge the mariner found 
rest, 

Where the dark, green waves, aye rolling, form the grave 
above his breast. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND: 


HEARTS’ HISTORIES. 


BY MRS. 8. M. HUMPHREY. 


“ But while he gazes with 
The charm dissolves, the 
°T was but enchanted ground.” 
Tue bride of a week was seated in her ele- 
gant lounging chair, robed in costly magnifi- 
cence. A hand of exquisite beauty, richly jew- 
elled, toyed with the floating curls of dark luxu- 
riant hair, which had half concealed a neck of 
alabaster whiteness, and faultless proportions. 
The dark eyes might have been too dazzling in 
their brightness but for the chastening influence 
of the long silken lashes, and one might almost 
fancy that the dimpling, rose-tinged cheek be- 
longed to some cherub child, instead of a bride. 
A gleam of satisfaction beamed from the thought- 
ful eye of Henry Wilton, as he contemplated the 
figure and face of his peerlessly beautiful wife, 
and pressing her rosy fingers to his lips, and en- 
circling her waist with his arm, he gently drew 
her to the window, murmuring : 


dies, 


“Helen, you have not observed my rare ex- 
otics—or yours, I should have said—for this, the 
rarest and most beautiful of them all, was ob- 
tained on our bridal day expressly for you.” 

“Thank you—you are very kind,” replied 
Helen, with a hurried glance at the favorite 
plant. Then in a more earnest tone, she added? 
“ But, Henry, dearest, we shall be late,” and 4 
she playfully held her watch before his eyes. 

“Then you do not love flowers?” pursued 
Henry; and Helen failed to notice the sadness 
of his tone. 

“ Why no—that is, I like im in a conserva- 
tory, where they appear to advantage; but in a 
drawing-room or parlor they are troublesome, 
besides being unfashionable.” 

“IT will have them removed to-morrow morn- 


perceived something like bitternessin h nes, 


and as quickly replied : 


a 


“O, no, Henry !—not for worlds, if you like 
them! But never mind the flowers; it is time 
we were going. The entertainment will be the 
finest of the round ; and given, as it is, in honor 
of our bridal, I do not care to lose a moment of 
such rare happiness.” 

“Rare happiness,” responded Henry, as he 
released the strugglingly little hand; and with 
something like a shadow resting on his heart, he 
hastened to prepare himself for the occasion. 


The truth was, Henry Wilton had no taste for 
such extravagant revelry, and was really anxious 
for the time to arrive, when he might with pro- 
priety spend a whole evening with his wife. He 
had also imagined that Helen was as weary as 
himself, and quite as desirous of exchanging 
this gay dissipation for uninterrupted compan- 
ionship with her chosen companion, at the fire- 
side of their own quiet home. But no, Helen 
was gay and thoughtless. Strange that Henry 
had not seen this; and not very strange, either 
—for he was a worshipper at the shrine of beau- 
ty, and in person, she had fully realized the 
ideal of his imagination; and dazzled by her 
witching charms, his ardent fancy had endowed 
her with all the mental graces, and hastily and 
unhesitatingly he had given hér his heart and 
hand. 

This first pang experienced by the young hus- 
band was soon forgotten; and as he witnessed 
the enthusiastic admiration with which her 
beauty and vivacity infused every beholder, he 
felt that she was but a child, and reproached 
himself with ingratitude and injustice towards 
her, who had bestowed on him the whole wealth 
of such unparalleled beauty. 

“ Yes, Henry is very happy, to-night,” thought 
Mary Vernon, as she witnessed the pride and 
tenderness with which he regarded his young 
bride. “ May it always be thus. And_ yet, it 
cannot be! Even now, I am oppressed with 
the consciousness that that ambitious spirit will 
get tired of the simple-minded child, whose all 
of earthly happiness is committed to his keep- 
ing. Genius may slumber for a season, and 
like a soul in dreams forget itself; but that slum- 
ber shall but invigorate its strength and pride, 
and it shall awake to curse, in very bitterness of 
soul, the mysterious lethargy that induced a 
dream so fatal to its proud aspirings. But why 
am I thus oppressed when he is so happy? 
Why! can a sister be indifferent to a brother’s 
fate? Nay; and well it is that I have never felt 
aught save a sister’s interest in him.” 


Mary Vernon was sincere in this last asser- 
tion ; but she did not fully understand her own 
feelings—feelings which her native pride had 
long been struggling to subdue. To admit for a 
single moment that she leved or had ever loved 
Henry Wilton, was far too humiliating to a 
spirit like hers. And yet, such was the fact. 
From early childhood they had been friends. 
“Through many themes in many thoughts had 
they held exalted converse,” for Mary, though 
feminine and gentle as her own sweet name, was 
scarcely less intellectual than Henry, nor had 
she cultivated less assiduously the high trust in 
her keeping. She had understood the heart of 
Henry better than her own—better than he had 
done ; and well she knew how necessary to his 
happiness, nay, to his being, was kindred com- 
panionship. She had heard him speak in glow- 
ing terms of Helen’s beauty—just such terms as 
he often applied to a favorite flower, or pet bird 
—and she had supposed that she shared his love 
equally with birds and flowers. When, to her 
complete astonishment, he had wedded her, she 
saw ata glance that both must be miserable ; 
that like a bird or flower he would soon cast her 
aside, and seek to forget his folly and disap- 
pointment in an utter abandonment of self to his 
darling pursuits. 

It may appear strange to my reader, that 
years of companionship with one so superior as 
Mary, had produced no lasting impression on 
the heart of Wilton. To her want of al 
bewnty be attributed. A 
times Had he almost impelled to yield his 
affections to her keeping, and often had he 
owned that he was never fully blest except when 
with her. “ But then,” he would say, “ Mary is 
so plain,” and the world echoed, “ Mary Ver- 
non is so plain.” His own figure was imposing, 
his features were faultless, his manners winning 
and graceful. How could he wed one devoid of 
beauty—one who was everywhere accounted so 
plain? It had cost him a great struggle to re- 
nounce her, but the beauty of Helen had decided 
the contest. Now Mary greeted him as warmly 


in other days. 


When, with others, she had expressed a desire 
that blessings might rest upon him ‘in his new 
relation, he had looked vainly for something, in 
tone or expression, that might tell of a wounded 
heart. Though somewhat humbled, he was 
glad ; for he was far too generous to desire affec- 
tion which he might not requite, however much 
her preference would have flattered him. 

Again, Henry is alone with his wife. The 
soft moonlight stole through the thin, graceful 
window drapery, and the balmy evening air 
toyed with the curls of Helen, and gently raised 
the damp hair from the high, thoughtful brow of 
Henry, whose breathings seemed almost hushed, 
as he contemplated the solemn beauty of even- 
ing. Softened and spiritualized, he turned to 
Helen, who was standing near him bathed in the 
moonlight, and drawing her fair young head to 
his bosom, he murmured : 

*O, who can resist the soothing influence of 
such a peaceful scene? Do you not sometimes 
feel, Helen, as though the dark veil that hides 
the present from the eternal future was drawn 
aside, and you were lent a dim foreshadowing of 
the emotions of a spirit released from earth’s de- 
basing cares and passions. At such moments, 
how cold seem our common emotions; and in 
taking a cursory view of our usual pursuits, how 
strangely grovelling and infatuated we appear.” 

Henry pressed Helen more closely to him, and 
again relapsed into silence. 

“ What a strange man you are, Henry!” said 
Helen, with an air of restlessness. ‘Here I 
have been waiting this whole hour for you to or- 
der lights brought in, and I have tried to be 
very patient. I have heard tell of people being 
moonsturck, and I suppose that is what ails you 
to-night. Cousin Fred will soon be here to play 
backgammon with me. There, he is ringing 
now. Iwill take him to the back parlor that I 
may not disturb your meditations. Good-by,” 
and the gay girl kissed his hand, and with a 
merry laugh, bounded from the apartment. 

Thus was the veil of which Henry had spoken 
darkly drawn between him and the spiritual 
world. The scene of beauty was the same, but 
all had faded from his view—moon, star and 
sky. Untuned were ge delicate heart strings 
that but now had vibrated to the music of unseen 
spirits. Those heart strings had been touched 
—yet all innocently and unconsciously—by too 
rude a hand. 

A deep bitter groan escaped him, and he im- 
pulsively exclaimed: “And such is my wife; 
mine, hopelessly mine, for life. With her, ever, 
yet ever alone. Incapable of receiving blessing 
from her, and, alas, incapable of rendering her 
blest. Poor Helen! it is well that thou art a 
child. Pleased with a toy, thou canst forget; 
but woe to my proud, imperious soul. Ah, 
Mary Vernon, thine was the beautiful casket, 
hers the beautiful frame. But why should I 
murmur; I alone have done this wrong. I 
sought thee, Helen, whom all were seeking. To 
thee my vows are given, and every principle 
of justice and honor forbid that I should cherish 
the image of another. Forgive me, wife, I will 
forget, and be true to thee.” 

From that time he lavished on her every in- 
dulgence, gratified, to the full extent, her extray- 
agant love for costly and beautiful apparel, car- 
riage and servants were ever in attendance, and 
she went and came at pleasure. " He was seldom 
with her in public, and she, surrounded with ad- 
mirers, seldom urged his attendance. He occu- 
pied most of his time in high mental pursuits, 
and when his worn spirit required recreation, he 
resorted to his flute or pleasure grounds. At 
times he would awaken to the consideration that 
the course pursued by each was but widening 
the distance between them, and then he would 
endeavor to check his inordinate thirst for - 
ence, and come down, somewhat, to Helen’s 
childlike views of life. He would school himself 
to attend her in her gaieties, with the hope that 
he might gain some influence over her, and, by 
elevating her ideas, induce her to seek something 
beyond the approbation and admiration of the 
crowd. Thus he hoped eventually, to win her, 
in a measure, to himself. 

His attentions were received with the same 
graceful, joyous, matter-of-course manner, which 
was bestowed on each of her many admirers ; 
and *when Henry, utterly fatigued with the 
round of gaieties in which she led him, entreated 
her to indulge him with a song, or listen to his 
flute, with a langtfid, spiritless dir, she would 
comply, till suddenly recollecting some engage- 
ment she would bound away, leaving him alone, 
to speculate sadly upon the utter hopelessness of 


the case. Again, when his enthusiastic nature 
was kindling with admiration of some favorite 
author, while with his rich melodious voice he 
read aloud to her, in the very midst of a most 
thrilling passage, she would perchance recollect 
a magnificent dress pattern she had seen at 
Stuart’s, which she had been prevented purchas- 
ing by an inadequate amount of funds— Had 
she not better go at once and secure the prize ?” 
Henry would check the feeling of disgust or dis- 
appointment which swelled his heart, and with a 
deep sigh, and a pleasant “ Yes, love, if you de- 
sire it,” would hasten to forget his own utter 
desolation in the burning words of his author. 

Mary Vernon was not long in discerning a 
change in Henry, and her heart throbbed with 
anxious solicitude, as she saw the tender spirit 
of melancholy which now seemed to dwell ever 
with him. His pale brow was paler and loftier, 
and his form was daily becoming thinner and 
more graceful. Though she saw that his gensi- 
tive spirit was pining for sympathy, she felt that 
it would be both vain and indelicate for her to 
attempt consolation. But if she could only 
awaken Helen to a just view of her position, 
and inspire her young and perhaps susceptible 
heart with an appreciation of Henry’s worth, 
she would at once see that she was sacrificing 
time and happiness for a shadow, and would 
gladly return to the bosom of her natural pro- 
tector, and the sweet dove of domestic bliss 
might yet nestle in that beautiful home. She 
felt that only this was wanting to restore to 
Henry his natural happy buoyancy of spirit, and 
that this alone could save Helen from utter ruin. 
With a hopeful heart she resolved to make the 
effort. Could Henry have pictured all his vain 
struggles, she would have been less sanguine, 
and her disappointment would consequently 
have been less severe. Helen had studied and 
practised the science of etiquette too long to ad- 
mit of an open repulse of Mary’s delicate offers 
of friendship, but quite unable to comprehend 
the depths of her passionate and noble nature, 
she secretly thought her only a homely old maid- 
enish bookworm. Why she should desire her 
friendship, she could not see, for she was very 
sure that she was not at all like her. Everybody 
called Miss Vernon agreeable—and she didn’t 
know but she might be so—but she was sure she 
could never teach her to love to pull dirty weeds 
from among the flowers, or take long tiresome 
walks, talking forever about the hills and trees, 
the moon and stars and what not. If she would 
dress with elegance and promenade Broadway, 
she would not be so tedious; and as to staying 
in doors with her; that was entirely out of the 
question. True, she sung and played divinely, 
waltzed and sketched, and all that, but then, she 
never created any sensation ; and how could she 
expect to—she was so quiet and unobtrusive in 
the presence of gentlemen. 

A deeper insight of Helen’s character, mind 
and attainments, served to increase Mary’s sym- ¢ 
pathy for Henry, and render more discouraging 
to her view the task she had assigned herself. 
How could she interest her? There was evi- 
dently. no foundation upon which to build. No 
wonder that the gushing tide of tenderness in 
Henry’s bosom had been driven coldly back 
upon itself. No wonder that he was joyless, and 
hopeless. 

But a change—and one that the parties little 
dreamed of—was at hand. Hervey Balcombe, 
one of Henry’s college classmates, had returned 
from a continental tonr, Hervey’s was a giant 
intellect, and but for Henry, the ambitious youth 
would have graduated with the highest honors 
Consequently, he had imbibed a secret, yet deep 
and lasting hatred for his rival, and he had re- 
turned with the malignant feeling still burning 
at his heart. Helen, with the spirit of coquetry 
which had actuated her even in her girlhood— — 
or childhood, we might say, as she had not then | 
entered her teens—had flirted with Hervey, who 
had been captivated by her uncommon beauty, 
and they had even exchanged miniatures, rings, 
and other pledges of constancy. As Helen grew 
older, she naturally came to look upon the en- 
gagement as remarkable only for its extreme 
folly; and though the remembrance sometimes 
provoked a smile, she thought it an incident not 
worth naming to Henry, as they had not corres- 
ponded by letter during his absence. Quite as 
easily, doubtless, would Helen’s image have ~ 
faded from the heart of Hervey, had he not re- 
turned, to find her in the full pride of womanly 
beauty, the centre of attraction, courted and ca- 
ressed by the majority of his former circle, each 
of which, he imagined, envied his hated _ 
the possession of sach a prize. 
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This served to increase his hatred to an alarm- 
ing extent, and the spirit of envy was ever 
whispering to his heart: “ Revenge! revenge !” 
When he saw Henry—which was seldom—he 
saw, or imagined, a smile of triumph, which 
drove him almost to frenzy. Each expression of 
his countenance seemed to his excited imagina- 
tion to say: “ Know, Hervey Balcombe, that I 
have rivalled you in the winning of collegiate 
honors, and in love.” Could the mournful 
heart of Henry have been laid bare to his view, 
how different would have been his emotions. 
But, alas, when we give the rein to any one of 
the lower passions, how swiftly it dashes on, 
trampling to ruins beneath its iron feet, each ves- 
tige of jadgment and reason, and with it the faint- 
est shadow of heaven-born compassion or love. 


Hervey Balcombe must have revenge ; and re- 
venge he gained. He left no means untried to 
win again the heart of Helen; for only through 
her could he see any chance of crushing his 
rival. His dark, handsome face and noble fig- 
ure would favorably impress a casual observer, 
and Helen was quite charmed with the foreign 
air which foreign travel had given him. But 
beneath his fascinating smile, there lurked an 
expression calculated to impress an experienced 
physiognomist with distrust ; and though Henry 
knew nothing of the deep hatred he bore him, 
he felt a strange repugnance for his society, and 
an uneasy feeling stole over him, whenever he 
witnessed his polite attentions to Helen—though 
perhaps they were not more frequent or peculiar 
than she habitually received from other sources. 

Mary Vernon secretly shared his uneasiness ; 
for circumstances plainly showed to her watchful 
eye, that Hervey had succeeded in awakening 
quite an unusual interest in Helen’s simple 
heart. She sought, by many alittle stratagem, 
to detain her from him, but vainly, and at length 
she ventured to remonstrate, tenderly, but plain- 
ly, with her. Helen listened to her words of 
truth and kindness, without seeing the generous 
purpose of her heart, and she saw her fast falling 
tears unmoved. With a cheek flushed with in- 
dignation, she bade her leave her presence, and 
never again intrude upon one whom she had so 
grossly insulted. 

The indignation of Helen did not serve to 
quiet the fears of Mary; and since she was for- 
bid all personal communication, she determined 
secretly to mark her movements. 

One evening, when Henry was alone in his 
study, he was surprised by an earnest tap at his 
door. He hastily threw it open, and before him 
stood the trembling form of Mary Vernon. Her 
cheek was almost bloodless, and her quivering 
lip vainly essayed to speak. 

“O, Mary,” cried Henry, as he advanced to 
her support, “ what fearful tidings do you bear ?” 

“Balcombe and Helen—pursue them—fly 
quickly! I left them in the garden ; and at the 
entrance a carriage is in waiting !” 

Henry, distressed and bewildered, looked to 
Mary for an explanation, but she only said, im- 
ploringly : 

“ Haste! haste! Enough that what I tell you 
is true! They will soon be beyond your reach !” 

Henry hastened to the spot, and there was the 
carriage, but Helen and Balcombe were not in 
sight. ‘With an air of assumed composure, he 
commanded the driver to leave his grounds 
quickly. Such peremptory orders, from one 
evidently accustomed to command, intimidated 
the man, and he hastily obeyed. Presently, 
Henry heard low, earnest voices : 

“Indeed, dear Hervey, I am sick to-night. 
‘Will to-morrow answer our purpose as well? 
Perhaps then I shall be better.” 

“No, my angel Helen! I cannot live without 
you another moment! .But, heavens! where is 
the carriage 

“ Villain! traitor !” cried Henry. 
discovered !” 

“O, Hervey, Hervey!” gasped Helen, and she 
sunk senseless to the ground. Henry hastened 
to her assistance, and her companion, without 
uttering a word, took this opportunity to make a 
speedy escape. 

Henry tenderly bore the inanimate form of his 
wife to the house, where Mary—who was await- 
ing the result with anxious solicitude—assisted 
him in his efforts for her recovery. One fainting 
fit succeeded another, and before morning she 
was attacked by a violent brain fever, All that 
medical skill and eager friends could devise for 
her relief, seemed vain, and her sufferings were 
intense. During her short intervals of reason, 
she entreated Mary to remain with her while she 
lived, which she was conscious would be but a 
little time. 


“You are 


In grateful accents she would whisper: “ You 
will not leave me, unworthy as I am, you are so 
forgiving, so good. There is no touch so tender 
as yours, and nobody but you can pity me now. 
You told me all this, Mary, if I had only lis- 
tened. But I was fascinated—I was mad! This 
alone has not killed me. As Henry said, I have 
sacrificed my life in one constant round of dissi- 
pation. How he entreated me to be kind to my- 
self, even if I was resolved to neglect him. He 
did not say this; no, he never reproached me— 
but then he felt it all. Henry, your kindness 
will kill me! When you told me that my health 
was evidently declining, I knew it, I felt it, 
daily; but I wilfully refused to be guided by 
your discretion, and only sought more earnestly 
to forget all, in a wilder pursuit of pleasure. 
Why do you not accuse me, spurn me, instead 
of standing by my bedside, weeping so bitterly, 
and watching the ingrate day and night so ten- 
derly.” 

Day by day served to increase her alarming 
symptoms, and soon the poor victim of fashion 
was no more. Sadly Henry gazed upon the 
wasted but still beautiful clay before him. 
Mournfully he laid her in her last quiet resting- 


place, onty soothed by the reflection that her last 


hours had given evidence of penitence, deep and 
sincere. 

Now, though Henry was scarce less alone than 
in former days, his home seemed mournful as 
the tomb. Every apartment seemed only to re- 
mind him of the gay, beautiful young being, 
whom, but a few years since, he had so proudly 
brought thither. Instead of her light footfall, 
he could only hear his own dull, heavy tread ; 
and the laughing eyes that looked from the por- 
trait on the wall, distracted him with memories 
of her untimely fate. There were no recollec- 
tions of heart-communings which might soothe 
his loneliness, and he hastened from a spot 
where all was shrouded in gloom. 

Years passed, and he returned. He was sur- 
prised to find Mary—whom he had never ceased 
to regard with reverence bordering on idolatry— 
still young, apparently, still cheerful, but un- 
wedded. He talked of loneliness, of the joys 
they had shared in earli¢gdays, of the bliss to 
be found in exalted companionship of kindred 
spirits. But in vain. Though Mary acknowl- 
edged that the past had made an indelible im- 
pression on her heart, she was contented .to re- 
main unmarried. She had been supremely hap- 
py in his society—loving him as a sister loves a 
brother, listening to the teachings of a mind so 
exalted and stored with wisdom; and still she 
would be a sister to him, still listen and learn of 
Henry, in reviewing the past, felt the justice 
of her decision, and acquiesced ; and, though the 
joys derived from such friendship were less va- 
ried, they were more peaceful and heartfelt than 
those of their earlier days. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES 
WRITTEN ON A VOLUME OF GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


BY B. J. HOWE. 


To the poet’s or the painter’s line. 

I have read with delight in these pages outspread, 
The far flight of genius, the triumph of truth ; 
The fervor of feeling, whose strength has ne’er fled, 
The hopes and the buoyant affections of youth. 


Here fancy has all her bright colors combined, 
A magical charm to this volume to lend ; 
And oft has it been to my heart and my mind, 
In the still hour of night a “Companion” and friend. 


Its splendid engravings the eye will enchain, 
As o’er them it lingers, their beauties to learn ; 
And, pleased with the tales its fair pages contain, 
Full oft to its treasures I gladly return.” 


LABOR HONORABLE. 

The man who is able to work and does not, is 
to be pitied as well as despised. He knows 
nothing of sweet sleep and pleasant dreams. 
He is a miserable drone, and eats a substance he 
does not earn. Perhaps he thinks it is not gen- 
teel to work. His kind of gentility is the most 
worthless and contemptible of all gentility. Had 
not those before him, near or remote, toiled 
hard, the degenerate son or daughter would be 
compelled to earn their bread instead of being a 
bogus aristocracy upon property they never 
earned. One gencration labors hard to accumu- 
late dollars gnd cents, for a generation of sim- 
pletons to squander.—Journal. 


signet all-ensia’ power, 
Upon a shining ore, and called it gold. — Shelley. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A SONG OF SUMMER. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Once more, my wild and simple lyre, 
I touch thy plaintive string ; 
And with unequal, tuneless voice, 


O come, my love, and stray with me, 
Along yon flowery dale, 

And charm me with thy gentle voice, 
In some romantic tale. 

There, as we rove the viles along, 
I'll pluck the springing flower, 
And for thy hair I'll weave a wreath, 

In some sequestered bower. 


Sweet shall the garland be I'll weave, 
While her I love is by ;— 

The blue within the violet’s bell 
Shall imitate thine eye. 

And never will I leave thy smile, 
While life informs this breast,— 

The rugged paths our steps shall tread, 
Lead to some place of rest. 


Then come, my love, and stray with me, 
Along the vale afar, 

And sing thy favorite song so sweet, 
Unto thy loved guitar. 

1°ll whisper words of coming joy, 
To cheer thy gentle heart ; 

Life’s wintry storms may rage, but fail 
Our faithful souls to part. 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 


Those unaccustomed to observe the manners 
of the lower world might be incredulous of the 
sensibility and confidence whieh they acquire 
from the kindness of their human superior. In 
a garden at Brodie there were several which had 
become the companions of the gardener ; but, as 
usual in all communities, one more amiable and 
intelligent than the rest. When the old man 
was at work he never left him, but perched be- 
side him, examining every spadeful of earth 
which he threw up, often hopping into the trench 
under the uplifted spade, which its master was 
obliged to suspend till he had gathered the grub 
or chrysalis for which he had descended. . If the 
old man paused to speak, the bird would perch 
upon one side of his spade, while his foot rested 
upon the other. But in the garden of a lady, 
illustrious for her talents and love of nature, we 
have seen more remarkable examples of inti- 
macy and confidence. Familiarized by her gen- 
tleness, and attracted by the little dole with 
which she always met them, they have become 
so much the companions of her walks that they 
wait for her in the paths, perched on a bough, 
and singing till she approaches, when they drop 
at her feet, and pick the crumbs from her hand ; 
sit on the handle of her little flower-basket, or 
the edge of her parasol, watching all her mo- 
tions ; and when they have received their frugal 
meal—for they are yery abstemious, never taking 
more than four or five crumbs at a time—they 
return to the tree, and sing till she retires.— 
Inverness Courier. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO THE ARSENT ONE. 


BY C. H. CRISWELL. 


When shall I see thee, cherished one, when? 
Am I doomed ne'er to behold thee again? 
Long have I waited in sorrow alone, 

Long have I waited to greet thee, mine own ; 
Dark disappointment hath shaded my heart, 
And tears*from its fountains continually start. 


I see thee not now, love, I hear not thy voice, 
Whose low tones of fondness once made me rejoice ; 
I feel not thy kisses, so ardent and sweet, 

Thy soft, loving glances I cannot now meet. 

O, where art thou roving? why art thou not here? 
I’m weary with watching, when wilt thou appear? 


The cold night is dreary, the dark hours are sad, 
How can I be cheerful? how can I be glad? 
Bright hopes are fast fading ; soon cometh despair, 
Were I sure of thy safety, Id feel less of care ; 
But no! I am pining in sadness for thee— 

O where art thou roving? 0 where canst thou be? 


» 


SOUND ADVICE. 
said Sir W. Raleigh to 

% atterers are the worst kj 
for they will strengthen thy i 
courage thee in all evils, correct tive 
but so shadow and paint thy follics.and vices, as 
thou shalt never, by their will, discover good 
from evil, or vice from virtue. And because all 
men are apt to flatter themselves, to entertain 
the addition of other men’s praises is most peril- 
ous. If thy friends be of better quality than 
thyself, thou mayest be sure of two things : first, 
they will be more careful to keep thy counsel, 
because they have more to lose than thou hast ; 
second, they will esteem thee for thyself, and not 
for that which thou dost not possess.” 


When concession is inevitable, it is wise to 
eoncede before necessity destroys both freedom 
of thought and“ignity of movement. 


LIVING IN QUIET. 

A rule for living happily with others, is to 
avoid having stock subjects of disputation. It 
oe happens, when people live much together, 
that they come to have certain set topics, around 
which, from frequent dispute, there is such a 
growth of angry words, mortified vanity, and the 
like, that the original subject of difference be- 
comes a standing subject for quarrel; and there 
is a tendency in all minor disputes to drift down 
to it. Again: if people wish to live well to- 
gether, they must not hold too much to logic, and 
suppose that everything is to be settled by suffi- 
cient reason. Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with 

to married people, when he said: 
“ Wretched would be the pair above all names of 
wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust 
by reason, every morning, all the minute detail 
of a domestic day.” But the application should 
be much more general than he made it. ere 
is no time for such reasonings, and nothing that 
is worth them And when we recollect how two 
lawyers, or two politicians, can go on contend- 
ing, and that there is no end of one-sided reason- 
ing on any subject, we shall not be sure that such 
contention is the best mode for arriving at truth. 
But certainly it is not the way to arrive at good 
temper.— Friends in Council. 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DAY FOLLOWETH DAY. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Day followeth day, in calm succession bearing 
Its earthly record to the eternal throne ; 
The same bright gem upon its bosom bearing, 
That gladdened earth ere weary thought was known. 


It treadeth on time’s flying footsteps ever, 
Chasing the gloomy hours of night away ; 
Enduring, changeless, disappointing never, 
All else may change, but day still followeth day. 


Its dawn is sure, and just as sure its closing ; 
But O, within its pages who may look! 
For calm, or fair, or peacefully reposing, 
Is it not still a sealed and hidden book? 


Day followeth day, in calm succession wearing 
Upon its breast our all of joy or woe ; 

To some the bitter cup of sorrow bearing, 
To others, happiness’ sweet overflow. 


We may not lift the veil that shrouds to-morrow, 
Sufficient is our knowledge of to-day ; 

But we of hope its rainbow tints may borrow, 
To gild a future which cannot decay. 


OLD AGE, 

~ There is a quiet repose and steadiness about 
the ee “2 = of age, if the life has been well 
spent. Its feebleness is not painful. The ner- 
vous system has lost its acuteness. Even in ma- 
ture years we feel that a burn, a scald, a cut is 
more tolerable than it was in the sensitive period 
of youth. The fear of approaching death, which 
in youth we imagine must cause inquietude to 
the aged, is very seldom the source of much un- 
easiness. We never like to hear the old regret- 
ting the loss of their youth. It is a sign that 
they are not living their life aright. There are 
duties and pleasures for every age, and the wise 
will follow them. They will neither regret the 
loss of youth, nor affect to be younger than they 
are. hen men, they will not dress as boys, 
nor compete with them. When matrons, or 
matron-like maids, they will not dress like girls. 
Wher young women, they will not be childish, 
and play piping tunes by way of enchantment. 
To be happy, we must be true to nature, and 
carry our age along with us.— Hazlitt. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WILD VIOLETS. 


BY WILLIAM 8. CHASE. 


How bright they are! that azure band 
Beside the shady wood ; 

Clustered as though an angel’s hand 
Had joined the sisterhood ! 

So fair, and yet so frail they grow, 
Beneath their sylvan bower, 

That when the autumn’s breezes blow, 
They perish in an hour. 


Each tiny banner, as it nods 
Upon its slender stem, 

Is fairer far than sceptre rod, 
Or jewelled diadem ; 

For man can ne’er, with cunning art, 
Such loveless enfold 

In one small leaf; nor brush impart 
Such tints of blue and gold! 


Sweet emblems of a brighter world! 
They meet us everywhere ; 

And each sweet bud, again unfurled, 

. Returns from year to year— 

And whispers of that lasting love, 
The angels only know, 

As from the pure, bright land above, 
They gaze on earth below. 


+ > 


Two persons who have chosen each other out 
of all the species, with a design to be each other’s 
mutual comfort and entertainment, have, in that 
action, bound themselves to be good-humored, 
affable@liscreet, forgiving, patient and joyful, 
withgrespect to each other’s frailties and perfec- 


| tiou, to the end of their lives —Addison. 


| 
Returning summer sing. 
Fast on the wings of fleeting time, 
Dark winter flies afar ; 
The sun-god, throned in glorious light, 
Now guides his flaming car. 
| 
— 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

On this page we present three unique and 
ie scenes of Indian life and character. 

e first engraving, representing an Indian en- 
campment, furnishes a view of the camp of the 
red warrior, decorated with grotesque figures and 
representations. Their camps and wigwams are 
the only spots associated with the domestic life 
and habits of these nomadic tribes. But how 
marked the contrast they now display, to that 
time, when the vast continent, now the abode of 
civilization and the arts, and where the appli- 
ances of industry, skill and taste have taken the 
place of the rude methods of primitive life, from 
sea to sea, was the mere deni- 
zens of the wood, who managed to draw from 
nature barely s«fficient to minister to the suste- 
nance of physical life. Those ancient lords of 
our forests, who once roamed over our land in 
undisputed possession, are fast disappearing be- 
fore the onward march of civilization. They 
are so thoroughly the children of nature, that it 
seems they cannot become blended with the race 
which thrives in cities and lives by the extension 
of manufactures and agriculture. They are the 
modern types of the human family in its earliest 
stage of existence. They are the hunters of our 
era, living only by the chase, and represent in 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era the 
modes of life followed by the earliest family of 
man. Other races have, as they in in 
numbers, gradually ascended the second step to- 
wards civilization, and pursued pastoral avoca- 
tions; and then again successive generations 
have risen to agriculture and finally to com- 
merce. But the red aborigines are exemplars 
of another fate. As they were born so are the 
whole race dying off from the face of the earth ; 
as the axe fells the trees of the forest, and as the 
deer and the buffalo shrink from the inroads of 
the plough, the old sons of the wilderness fade 
away and vanish in their downward career. 


The third scene represents the well-known his- 

torical incident of the rescue of Capt. Smith by 

Pocahontas, the daughter of the powerful chief 
Powhatan, by whom he had been sentenced to 

death. ‘To illustrate the picture we will revert 

to the history. In the year 1607, John Smith 

with one hundred and four persons emigrated to 

Virginia, from England, under the first charter 

for Virginia colony. They were kindly received 

by the natives in the vicinity of Jamestown, who, 

when informed of the wish of the strangers to 

settle in the country, offered them as much land 

as they wanted. Smith, by his judgment, in- 

trepidity and skill, soon became an important 

person ‘in the colony, and an object of great in- 

terest to the natives. Soon after their arrival, 

Smith and some others ascended James River, 

and visited the native chieftain Powhatan, at his 
principal residence near the present site of Rich- 
mond. His subjects murmured at the intrusion 

of the strangers into the country ; but Powhatan, 

disguising his jealousy and fear, manifested a 
friendly disposition toward#@them. Soon after, 

dissensions began to occur among the principal 

men of the colony, and to Smith was commi 


the management of its affairs, Under his pte" y 


dent care, its condition rapidly improved, 

kept the Indians in awe. His active spirit led 

upon sedfches into the country, which fostered 
the jealous fears of the natives; on one 6f thes# 
excursions, he was surprised by the Indians, and 
taken prisoner. After being carried from village 
to village, his fate was referred to Powhatan and 
his council, and to the village of that chieftain he 
was conducted. Here it was decided that he 
should die. He was led to execution, and his 
head laid ona stoné to receive the fatal blow, 
when Pocahontas, the young and favorite daugh- 
ter of the king, rushed in between the victim and 
the arm of the executioner, 2nd withstears be- 
sought for his life. ‘Dhe savage chieftain relent- 
ed, and Smith was set at liberty. 


\\) 


\\\ 
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The second scene represents the scalp dance of 
the Indians as it was enacted by the victorious 
tribe after battle. Two belligerent tribes, sav- 
agely bent on each other’s destruction, are en- 
gaged in preparation for the conflict. On a sud- 
den, a shout is heard. We turn in the direction 
from which it comes. It is not yet day. But 
we gaze till the light of the morning reveals to 
our alarmed sight a band of warriors, each armed 
with a bow and quiver, a war club, and a lance, 
engaged in battle with another band, The war 
whoop and the battle cry resound on every side ; 
and the forest echoes them! At one point, two 
have met and clesched each other; they are 
bleeding ; at another, one is down, and his an- 
tagonist is just giving him the fatal blow with 
the war club ; at another, we see, behind trees, a 
dozen or more availing themselves of their dex- 
terity in sending their arrows into their less 
guarded and more exposed antagonists. Pre- 
sently all is still. Then we hear murmurs—now 
and then a shout. We look, and see coming in 
the direction of our position, some hundred 
warriors smeared with blood, with scalps dang- 
ling from their fingers. We watch their move- 
ments. They pass near us, follow the curvatures 
of the shores, and then suddenly start into a 
wood, and become lost to our sight. Presently 
they re-appear, and we see them on a hill side 
that slopes down to the bend of the river, moving 
with stately step, and in Indian file. Just before 
them is an Indian village. The wigwams are 
cone-like in form, and covered with bark. A 
shout is heard ; it is answered—when from these 
wigwams come pouring out half-naked squaws, 
children and dogs. They mingle in one dense 
mass. Then adrum is heard. Now we see a 
circle formed—the war flag is raised in its centre 
—a song is chanted—a dance is seen. It is the 
scalp dance ; one of the diabolical orgies of sav- 
age life, and a frantic scene of savage revels. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall present our readers with a very beautiful rep- 
resentation of the Monument , near Philadelphia. 
It was drawn for us by our artist, Mr. Devereaux, upon 


representing a characteristic 
the March, showing this peculiar people in war time and 


in war costume 
veey of vings, covering one 
page of the Pictorial, and represen the various 6 
of the Potato Rot. First, the potato plant; second, a 
, the blotches 


magnified 
on the potato leaf; fourth, Botry tis Infestans, bighly 
magnified ; fifth, the diseased stem, natural size ; and sixth, 
8 section of the potato, showing the disease in progress. 

A series of fine original views of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
drawn by our artist, Mr. Chapin, on the spot, representing 
Congress Hall and Spring as it appeared in The 
present United States Hotel, at Saratoga 


atoga, em Stanwix Union and Congress Halls 
= picture of igh eck, —— and Iodine Springs. 
view of All forming seasesting 


@ very in’ 

A fine picture ting the annual Festival of the 

We shall give our readers an admirable likeness of the 
Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., lately deceased in the city of 
Washington, D. C. 

A spirited and original view of the Loss of the United 
Btates Revenue Cutter Taney, in New by a 
white squall. Drawn by our artist, Mr. 


» 


DEATH or MR, RANTOUL. 

The sudden demise of this gentleman, at 
Washington, is the subjeet of general comment 
in the community. Hon. Robert Rantoul was a 
man of strong character, aud remarkable men- 
tal endowments. An eloquent public speaker, a 
sound lawyer, and a true-hearted and generous 
man. Of course, in these remarks, we are not 
endorsing Mr. Rantoul’s political sentiments, as 
we touch not, handle not, in these affairs. No 
one can doubt that the death of such a man, the 
loss of such a mind, is a national calamity. It 
is so beyond a doubt; and as death hath now 
unrobed his character of envy, we shall find 
his political opponents will praise him. Next 
week we shall present a likeness and biographi- 
cal sketch of the deceased. 


SPLINTERS. 
.++. Meagher, the Irish patriot, has rendered 
himself very popular in New York. 
. A regular line of steamers now runs be- 
tween ‘Boston and Philadelphia. 
. Boston, notwithstanding the season, is 
mest healthy just now. 
. Look out for the great hen exhibition 
seen, in the public ‘garden, Boston. 
. We-ee that the sea.serpent has gone to 
California: Very natural. 
. The Batemen children, after a successful 
season, are about to return to this country. 
. A great deal of ship building seems to 
be going on just now at East Boston. 
.... Another conspiracy to overthrow the gov- 
ernment has lately been discovered in Havana. 
. The Boston Museum is again in the 
‘full tide of successful experiment.” 
. Mr. Winthrop declines being the whig 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts. 
.... Our government are about to erect eight 
lighthouses on the Pacific coast. 
..». Congress is eating up the snug sum of 
$2500 per day, and doing nothing! 
.... The liquor lawin Boston is a “ dead let- 
ter,” neither more nor less. 
..-. Our thanks are due to Hon. Charles 
Sumner for numerous public documents. 


CONNECTED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give in the present number a connected 
series of illustrations relating to the Adams fam- 
‘ily and the town of Quincy,-which have been 
drawn and engraved for .us at considerable ex- 
pense. As far as ptacticable we propose to con- 
tinue these sets or series of connected views, as 
in this way we can afford much more space for 
letter-press and perfection of details in any sub- 
ject presented. Our aim in this now widely cir- 
culated and favorite journal is not simply to 
make a paper that will sell, but we desire to pro- 
duce, weekly, as our prospectus says, a journal 
that will be loved, respected, and sought after for 
its combined excellences. 

Parents and heads of families have only to 
look with a careful eye to our pages, to see what 
a valuable source of amusement and instruction 
the paper must be in any family circle. The 
descriptive matter attached to our illustrations is 
most carefully prepared, and from the most re- 
liable sources, and each picture is thus made 
doubly valuable to the reader. There is much 
theoretical learning to be acquired by the young, 
we are fully aware ; but for practical information 
and useful knowledge, we think it would puzzle 
a father to find a work at treble the cost of. the 
Pictorial, that would impart to his family one 
half the pleasure, or real, desirable intelligence 
that this publication presents. 

We educate and illustrate at the same time ; 
we teach geography, for instance, not only by 
words, but we fix it upon the mind by adducing 
tangible evidences of localities, by a faithful pic- 
ture of the places themselves. We introduce 
great men to our readers, not alone in faithfully 
written biography, but we give them a “ coun- 
terfeit presentment” of the individuals them- 
selves, that assures them of the man as well as 
though they had pressed his hand and passed the 
compliments of the day with him. We not only 
relate the fearful catastrophe of the burning of 
the Henry Clay, for instance, but we give the 
reader an exact view drawn upon the spot of the 
accident as it occurred. 

The same peculiarities may be observed as it 
regards our illustrations relating to natural his- 
tory—the birds of the air, and the fish of the 
sea; of botany, of men and manners all over the 
world ; of foreign and domestic festivals, pageants, 
reception scenes, and political gatherings. In 
short, we produce what we pretend to. 
pictorial record of ‘the times in which we live. 
Few persons can estimate now, how high a value 
will be set upon complete sets of the Pictorial 
in future years ; if they did, few would fail to 
carefully preserve and bind the numbers. 
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NEW MECHANICAL POWER. 

An ingenious mechanic at Brussels has lately 
applied a new power to mechanics, from which 
great results appear to be expected. This new 
power is galvanism. Across a fly-wheel which 
is to give motion to the machine, he has placed 
a metallic bar, previously magnetized by a gal- 
vanic pile, and within the attraction of two 
very powerful magnets. The moment that the 
bar arrives in a rotary course at the limit of 
the attractive power, and where it would neces- 
sarily stand still, the inventor, by the application 
of galvanism, suddenly converts the attractive 
into a repulsive power, which continues the mo- 
tion in the same direction, and by these altera- 
tions, well managed, the wheel acquires a rapid 
rotation. The experiment is said to have been 
completely suecessfil, and the machine worked 
for a whole hour. — 


A vaLuaBLe Mar.—We have been availing 
ourselves of the convenience of ;Williams’ (firm 
of Redding & Co.) Telegraph and Railroad Map 
for some time past, without thanking the pub- 
lisher for the copy. he has. sent us It is a most 
perfect, elaborate and useful map for all business 
men, and also.forms a handsome ornament for 


the walls of the counting-house. 

any other country has ever produced is F. G) . 
the proprietor of the Drawing Koom Com » the on: 


beautiful illustrated paper im Ameries. If there is any 
one particular trait that we admire in a man’s character 
at the present day Gleason, here is 
our —Bostom Literary Museum 


axswerep.—A loquacious tailor asked 
a Quaker in what fashion he would be measured. 
“In silence,” was tle solemn reply. Rather a 
poser that ! * 


Monvmentat.—About ten thousand dollars 
have already been subscribed, in England, for a 
monument to the poet, Moore. 


theatrical talent, says a cotemporary, what are 


| the butter annually consumed is greater than the 


THEATRICAL. 

The drama has been at rather a low ebb in 
Boston for the last few months. The Museum 
has been taking a vacation, or rather its stock 
company have; the Howard has been occupied 
by the Ravel troupe ; the National is re-building 
since its destruction by fire ; and still a new thea- 
tre is to be erected, we understand, on the site of 
the old riding school in Mason street—an excel- 
lent locality certainly. There is some consider- 
able talk just now about town, as it regards the 
ensuing theatrical season in Boston; and some 
good performers are partially announced, though 
their names have not yet transpired. The How- 
ard Atheneum is to be opened under a new 
management, and to be entirely renovated and 
improved. Among other things, we trust the 
new lessee will not forget a scenic artist—a part 
of the establishment of immense importance, yet 
there has been’ no scenic artist at the Howard for 
more than two years. By the way, speaking of 


managers to depend upon the approaching sea- 
son in the way of stars? Mrs. Mowatt is still on 
the tapis ; but Miss Cushman and Miss Daven- 
port have left the American track. Forrest may 
appear, and Brooke, who made a bad job with 
the Astor Place, will be in the country. With 
the exception of these, what have you, Mr. 
Managers, to depend upon to support the legiti- 
mate drama? Nothing; for even McKean Bu- 
chanan is absent, and Mrs. Sinclair will not 
draw a second time, as the novelty of her acting 
has passed away. Even in England, at this 
time, there are but very few who would, if im- 
ported, create any excitement. There certainly 
is rather a scanty crop of good performers upon 
the stage in this country at present ; and so long 
as the mere sticks that we have mainly had in 
Boston for the last two seasons, hold the stage, 
so long the boxes and parquet of the theatres 
will be comparatively empty. 


A NATURAL VINEYARD. 

On the north-east of the Canadian, a river of 
the west, which empties into the Arkansas, there 
are ranges of low sand-hills, fringed with vines, 
rising not more than a foot or eighteen inches 
from the surface. These hillocks have been pro- 
duced exclusively by the agency of the grape 
vines arresting the sand as it was borne along by 
lated as to bury every part of the plant except 
the ends of the branches. These branches are 
sometimes so loaded with fruit as to present 
nothing to the eye but a series of clusters, so 
closely arranged as to bury every part of the 
stem. The fruit of these vines has been said by 
travellers to be incomparably finer than that of 
any other, either native or exotic, which they 
have ever met with in the United States: The 
burying a great part of the trunk, with its larger 
branches seems to produce an effect similar to 
that of pruning. The unfolding of the leaves 
and flowers, on the parts below the surface, is 
thus prevented, while the protruding ends of the 
branches enjoy an increased degree of light and 
heat by reflection from the sand. The same 
kind of vines in ordinary circumstances yield 
grapes much less abundant in quantity, and 
much inferior in flavor. 

A new Rovute.—Mr. Trautwine, the explor- 
ing engineer, has brought to light an excellent 
passage between.the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by way of the river Atrato, in New Grenada, and 
the Gulf of Darien. 


> 


A sincutar Fact.—The American people 
éat more butter than bread—at least the value of 


value of the yearly supply of wheat. 


Or questionaBLe UTILITY. —We see it sta- 
ted that the phonetic system. of spelling has been 
introduced into no. less than fifty-three of the 
publie schools of Massachusetts. 


> 


valuable illustrated sheet 
needs no encomium for those acquainted with it; it “is 
above all .” Have you subseribed for it? t 
fine “ picture galle ata trifling cost, fd 

of American literature—the combination of art 
tellect, subscribe forthwith for the Pictorial.— 
Freeman, Boston. 


+ > 
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Larner Numper.—There are now 491 inmates 
in Charlestown state prison, Of this number, 
twenty are for 


MaritTIme.—At there is a fleet of 
thirty or forty fishermen ready to sail, and await- 


New York, Dr. John V. De 
Grasse, of N. ¥., to Miss Cordelia L. Howard. 
Rev. Mr. Cooke, Mr. Isase N. Farley to Miss Ruth 


‘By Rev. Mi Mr. Cilley, Mr. Anthony Silver to Miss Nar- 
By Rev. Mr. _, Bee Mr. Edwin Shackford to Miss 
Ellen N. Bierpan, of Portsmouth, N. H. 


By Rev. Dr. Robertson, 


At Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. John Noble 
Stinson, of Louise Clark. 

At Salem, by Mr. Charles H. Jelly to 
Miss Mary E. om. 


At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr: Fiske, Mr. William F. 
George, of Pittsfield, N. H., to Miss Maria Chesley. » 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Ed Harri- 
Miss Clara A. 
. Woodbary, Mr. J 


son, of New Haven, Ct. 

At Milford, by Rev. . Clement 
to Miss Clara Erskine. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Girdwood, Mr. John H. 
Lane to Miss Anna E. Richmond. 

At North Adams, by A. A. Richmond, Exeq., Mr. John 
J. King, of Sharon, to Mrs. Elizabeth Fish. 

At Portland, Me.. by Kev. Mr. Weston, Mr. Benjamin 
A. Richardson to Mrs. oe 

At Albany, N. Y., by Mr. Alonzo Pp 
Nichols to Miss Sarah H. Achron, rng of Rockland, Me. 


In this city, M. Calvin ?. Barker, 27; Mr. Samuel 


BM 30; Mr. John D. Waters, 44; Mr. George 
7; Mr. John W. Tuttle, 25. : 

harlestown, Mrs. Louisa Porter, 48. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Caroline P. "Niles, 23. 

At West Roxbury, Mr. Egbert Draper, 78., 

At Medford, Mrs. Rebecca Cutter, ai 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. Susan Cogswell, 52. 

At Malden, Mr. Timothy Clapp, 76. 

At Braintree, Mrs. Myra A. Willis, 35. 

At Salem, Mrs. Keziah Evans, 65. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Elizabeth Haskell, 80. 

At Essex, Mr. Zacheus Cogswell. 30. 

At Rockport, Miss Sarah Jane Black, 16. 

At Nantucket, Miss Mary Ann Hussey les 

At Springfield. Mr. John Dickinson, 

At Weston, Mr. Alfred W. Cook, 20. 

At Northboro’, Mrs. Ann D. Allen, 38. 

At Provincetown, Hon. Stephen Hilliard, 45. 

At Ashburnham, Mr. William Whitney, 67. 

At South Scituate, Mrs. Irene 8. Lapham, 25. 

At Lancaster, Mr. John Haskell, 71. 

At Watertown, Ct., Mrs. Rebecca lark, 80. 

At Middleboro’, Capt. Seth Howard, 74. 

At Newport, Theophilus Topham, 70. 

At Brooklyn, N - Asa #. Mason, of Boston, 37. 

At Bellville, N. Albers Robbins, 18. 

At Sacramento, r. John 8. Hoyt 

At New York, Mr. Richard L. Goddect Exeter, N. 

At New Orleans, Mr. James 8. Peduzai, 2 = 

At Cohokia, Mo., Mr. James Soper, of Dorchester, Ms., 42. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to J enasony in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 

ting in its hanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It tains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is , in with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
IN ADVANCE. 
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* 


tant} 


Each six , commencing on 
the frst of January and aay ; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

i One copy of the Frac or our Union, and one copy 
Drawine-Room Companion, one year, 
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obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout t.c 
of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
QUEEN LUNA. 


BY CHARLES LELAND PORTER. 


Now has the leaden night her labor ’gan, 

And hangs the firmament with twinkling lamps ; 
And see the moon in full-orbed splendor rise, 
Queen of the canopy, sitting in state, 

All radiant with her coronet of stars. 


The weary traveller, as onward still 

He speeds his steady course, with upturned eyes, 
Upon her calm and placid face; delights 

To gaze ; as still he journeys on, ‘his home, 

With all its pleasing recollections, comes 
Uncealled across his mind. A wanderer, 

Perhaps o’er billows of the mighty deep, 
Familiar oft, in his accustomed road, 

With scenes of peril and of danger, still 

The same mild moon, while he was tempest-tossed, 
Like ever faithful friend to him has been, 

And whispering gently, through the lovely night, 
Glad tidings of his well-remembered home. 


Or, where the cottage of the shepherd stands 
Upon the mountain side, her gentle beams 
Silver the verdant sod before hig door ; 

Or, through the window curtains peeping in, 
Steal o’er the features of the slumbering babe 
That sleeps so quiet in its cradle bed, 
Unconscious of its watchful guardian’s smiles. 


Thus o'er the couches of a sleeping world 

She moves her sceptre with a silent sway ; 

Shine on, thou fair, imperial orb! shine on! 

And fill our hearts with hope, and joy, and peace ; 
Keep vigil o’er us as thou e’er hast done, 

Scatter the clustering fears, and smile our griefs away. 
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[Translated from the German for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE MINER OF THE HARTZ. 
A TRADITION OF THE RHINE. 


BY H. PELICAN. 


Beyonp all other mountains of the Blocks- 
berg range, the wild solitudes of the Hartz have 
been, from time immemorial, supposed to be the 
haunts of ghosts, elfins and spectres. The in- 
habitants of this neighborhood are, for the most 
part, miners and woodsmen, and are naturally 
imbued with the local superstition. On many 
occasions they have attributed to the power of 
the elfins, those natural phenomena which they 
have experienced during their subterranean la- 
bors. The belief also prevails, that a tutelary 
demon, of a most savage appearance, dwells in 
the gloomy forests of the Hartz, colossal in 
height, and his head appeared crowned with oak 
leaves; about his body there is bound a fiery 
belt, and in his hand he carries an uprooted pine 
tree. 

Long ago this demon used to hold frequent 
communications with the people in that district ; 
he used often to meddle in their affairs, rather 
for the purpose of doing them good than of in- 
juring them. But it was observed that his kind- 
ness generally turned. unhappily to those who 
were the recipients of it. The clergymen, in 
long sermons, frequently exhorted their flocks to 
cease holding any communication with him. It 
happened that on one day, the preacher mounted 
the pulpit in the church of Margenbrodt, for the 
purpose of expatiating on the perversity of the 
inhabitants, in still continuing to communicate 
with fairies, and goblins, and demons, but in 
particular with him of the Hartz. These super- 
stitious people laughed ‘at the zeal with which 
their venerable pastor held forth upon this point. 
At last the heat of his discourse augmented in 
proportion to the spirit of opposition which he 
met; but the congregation could not suffer that 
a demon, who had been so peaceable for hun- 
dreds of years, should be compared to Astaroth 
and Beelzebub. The fear, also, of the demon 
punishing them for listening to such sermons, 
was added to the interest which they felt in him. 

“A monkish babbler like him,” they cried, 
“can say what he pleases with impunity; but 
we, the inhabitants of this country, who remain 
at the mercy of this insulted demon, we will be 
the victims of his just indignation.” 

The peasants did not long restrain their re- 
sentment; pelting him with stones, they hunted 
the poor priest out of the parish, telling him to 
go and preach to others against demons. 

As three young charcoal-burners—who had 
taken a part in the pursuit of the priest—were 
returning home to their cottage, the conversation 
naturally turned upon the demon of the Hartz, 
and on their pastor’s sermon: Max and George 
Waldeck, agreeing that thé” priest’s language 
was indiscreet, maintained, nevertheless, that it 
was very dangerous to have the slightest com- 
munication with the demon, because he was 


wicked, capricious and powerful, and all those 
who had any communication with him always 
experienced misfortune from it. Had he not 
given to the gallant Chevalier Sybert, the famous 
black steed, with which he conquered all his 
competitors at the grand tournament in Bremen ¢ 
Yes, but that courser plunged with him down a 
frightful precipice, from which man or horse has 
never come out. Did he not impart to Dame 
Gertrude Trodden some curious secrets, which 
were soon after the cause of her being burned as 
a sorceress, by the command of the grand crimi- 
nal judge of the electorate ¢ 

But these proofs, and many others, which 
George and Max related of thé evil consequences 
attendant on the gifts of the elfin, made no im- 
pression on Martin Waldeck. Martin was 
young, daring and rash, and smiled at the 
timidity of his brothers. 

“ Cease,” he said, “all this folly; the demon 
is a good and kind one. He lives among us as 
a simple peasant; he frequents the rocks and 
solitudes of the mountains, sometimes as a hunt- 
er, and other times as a shepherd. But how can 
this demon be so malicious as you say? What 
power can he have over mortals, who make use 
of his gifts without submitting themselves to his 
will? The benefits and gifts of the spirit of the 
Hartz cannot injure us; it is the bad use which 
we make of them, that does.” 

Max replied, that riches, badly acquired, could 
never profit their possessor. Martin declared, 
positively, that the possession of all the treasures 
in the Hartz Mountains would not be capable of 
effecting the least change in his habit, manners 
or character. 

This conversation lasted until the brothers 
reached their lowly hut, which was situated on 
a height, in the neighborhood of Brockenberg. 
They then, atcording to custom, arranged the 
watches for the night; for one of the brothers 

, while the two others slept. In fact, 
the b of the charcoal required a continual 
attention. 

Max Waldeck, the eldest brother, had watched 
about an hour, when he saw, suddenly, upon the 
borders of the swamp opposite to the door of his 
cottage, an immense fire, around which numer- 
ous figures danced in the most grotesque atti- 
tudes. Max’s first thought was to call George ; 
but he could not awaken him without Martin 
hearing. So, upon reflection, in spite of the ter- 
ror with which this singular phantom filled him, 
he resolved to watch alone. Besides, the strange 
fire was gradually disappearing, and he was 
then quite free from fear. 

George did not delay in relieving Max, who 
retired to bed without saying anything. The 
vast fire again filled the valley, and the same 
phantoms surrounded and danced through the 
flames. George was more courageous than Max, 
and resolved to cross the stream which separated 
him from the marsh. Climbing up an eminence, 
he approached near to where the fire was burn- 
ing. Among the elfins that bustled about the 
flames, he recognized the giant, covered with 
hair and armed with a pine tree ; in a word, it 
was the demon of the Hartz, such as the old 
shepherds had described to him. Trembling 
with fear, he commenced reciting the psalm 
commencing with “Let all the angels praise 
thee, O Lord!” which was looked on, in that 
country, as a sovereign preservative against the 
influence of bad spirits. He turned his eyes 
again towards where the fire had been burning, 
but all had disappeared. The valley was no 


longer illuminated; but by the pale rays of the | 


moon, George, in great terror, directed his 
course to the place of this extraordinary scene, 
but he found no trace of fire on the heath; 
neither the moss nor wild flowers were scorched 
or faded—the branches of the oak which had ap- 
peared enveloped in flames, were wet with the 
night dew. George returned.to the hut, and 
reasoning the same way as Max, resolved to say 
nothing of what he had seen, as he feared to 
awaken the curiosity of Martin. 

The night was far advanced when Martin’s 
watch came on, and when well awake, his first 
care was to examine the furnace. He saw, to 
his great astonishment, that George had not at- 
tended to it, and that the fire was out—we know 
already why. Very much annoyed, he set about 
lighting it, but it was useless. It became seri- 
ous, for the poor fellows risked the loss of their 
market next day. Mortified by this aceident, 
Martin had just decided to awaken his brothers, 
when a gleam of brilliant light suddenly crossed 
the windows of the cottage. His first idea was, 
that the Muhelerhansers, his rival® in trade, had 
ner upou his boundaries, and had come 


#2 


to steal his woatl But a moment’s observation 
was sufficient to convince him that the spectacle, 
which was presented to his view, was a super- 
natural phenomenon. 

‘Be these men or demons,” said he, «I will 
go and ask a fire-brand from them, to light my 
fire.” Saying these words, he took his wild 
boar lance and advanced towards the phantoms. 

He soon crossed the stream, climbed the hill, 
and approached sufficiently near this elfin gath- 
ering to discern all the peculiarities of the demon 
of the Hartz. For the first time in his life, he 
shuddered with fear; but summoning up imme- 
diately his wavering courage, he advanced firmly 
towards the fire. At each step he took, the fig- 


ures became more wild and extravagant in their. 


movements. In a moment he was in the midst 
of them. They received him with manifesta- 
tions of applause, and their tumultuous laughter 
stung his very ears. 

“Who are you?” cried the giant, in a voice 
of thunder, and frowning gloomily. 

“Martin Waldeck, a chareoal burner,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘and who are you, yourself?” 

“The king of chaos and of mines,” replied 
the spectre ; “ but why have you dared to pene- 
trate our mysteries ?” 

“TI came here to get a fire-brand, in order to 
light my fire,” Waldeck answered boldly. 
“What are the mysteries which you celebrate 
here? 

«The marriage of Hernaes and the black 
dragon ; but take the fire-brand if you wish, and 
depart, for no mortal can witness our festivities 
with impunity.” 

Martin then stuck the point of his lance in a 
large log, and regained his hut, amid the noise 
of the mocking laughter of the phantoms. In 
spite of his terror, his first step was to relight 
the furnace, by means of the burning log, which 
he carried. Strange to say, in spite of all the 
efforts which he made, Mis billet, at first all on 
fire, went out with indling the other wood. 
Martin was excessively chagrined at this; the 
fire still burned on the hill, but those who had 
surrounded it had disappeared. Waldeck 
thought that the spectre was but trifling with 
him. He resolved to undertake a new adven- 
ture, and set out on his way to the hill. He ar- 
rived, and without encountering any opposition, 
he seized a second log of wood, and carried it 
off as he did the first; but still without being 
able to kindle his fire. ‘The ease with which he 
obtained the first two brands, increased his bold- 
ness, and he returned for the third time and car- 
ried away a great flaming billet. He had not 
gone far, when. he heard the voice of the elfin 
erying aloud to him, not, on any account, to 
have the temerity to venture back again. The 
efforts which Martin made to light his furnace 
with this last fire-brand, were just as useless as 
the preceding. Exhausted with fatigue, he threw 
himself on his bed of leaves, fully determined to 
inform his brothers, the next day, of his strange 
adventures. 

Morning had scarcely appeared, when he was 
awakened from a profound sleep, by loud cries 
of joy and surprise. The first thing which Max 
and George did on rising, was to look at the 
condition of their furnace. While racking the 
cinders, they found three metallic lumps, which 
they knew to be pure gold. Their joy was a 
little diminished, however, when Martin told 
them by what means he had become’ master of 
it. The others could not resist the temptation 
ef partaking in the prosperity of their brother. 

Martin Waldeck soon took the title of head of 
the family. He bought lands and woods, and 
had a splendid mansion erected, and also, he 
obtained letters of nobility, to the great scandal 
and disgust of the ancient nobles. His courage 
in war enabled him to brave, at all times, the 
jealousy which his sudden elevation, and the ar- 
rogance of his manners, excited. But the evil 
inclinations which poverty had repressed, now 
developed themselves, In fine, Waldeck ren- 
dered himself odious, not only to the nobles, but 
also to his inferiors, who supported, with pain, 
the insolence of a man who had sprung from the 
very dregs of the people. The manner in which 
he had been enriched was heretofore a profound 
secret, but by some chance it had transpired, 
and already the clergy threatened him as a sor- 
cerer. Surrounded by enemies, and tormented 
on all sides, Martin Waldeck, or rather Baron 
Waldeck, soon regretted his youthful poverty 
and eontentment, for envy and hatred were 
around him everywhere. His coutage never 
abandoned him at any time; in fact, on the 


contrary, he appeared to court danger. Ba 
unforeseen event hastened his fall. 


The reigning Duke of Brunswick having in- 
vited, by proclamation, all the German noblesse 
to a solemn tournament, Martin Waldeck, cloth- 
ed in brilliant armor, accompanied by his two 
brothers, and attended by a superb cortege, had 
the insolence to appear in the midst of the cava- 
liers of the province, and demanded permission 
to enter the lists. This was looked on as the. 
height of presumption. A thousand voices cried 
out: “ We will not let this charcoal burner into 
our ranks.” 

Enflamed with passion, Martin drew his 
sword, and overthrew the herald-at-arms, who 
endeavored to prevent his entering the lists. 
Swords were raised on all sides to avenge a 
crime, at that time considered the most atrocious, 
except high treason. Waldeck defended himself 
to desperation, but he was made prisoner, and 
condemned, by the judge of the tourney, to have 
—according to custom—his right arm cut off, 
to lose his titles of nobility, and to be driven ig- 
nominiously from the city. They despoiled him 
of his armor, and having undergone his punish- 
ment, he was delivered up to the populace, who 
pursued him, heaping menaces, outrages and in- 
sults on his devoted head. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the brothers could drag 
him forth from the hands of the mob; they had 
left him for dead. He lost so much blood, am 


was in such a miserable condition, that 


necessary to place him in a cart, and un@emiim 
they put some straw. Thus the Waldecks 

Scarcely had they reached the frontiers of 
their native country, when they perceived in a 
hollow road, situated between two mountains, 
an old man, who advanced to meet them. But 
shortly after, the limbs and size of this man in- 
creased in bulk; his cloak fell from his shoul- 
ders, and his pilgrim’s staff was metamorphosed 
into an enormous pine. In a word, the Demon 
of the Hartz was presented to their eyes in all 
his frightful apparel. When he was opposite to 
the cart in which the sick man lay, he asked of 
him, with an atrocious grin, if his fire-brands 
had kindled his furnace. Martin was indignant 
at these words, but could scarcely raise himself. 
He pointed towards the spectre with a menacing 
gesture; but he disappeared, utterigg a loud 
mocking laugh, leaving the unforsanate Wal- 
deck to struggle with death. and George, 
being terrified, directed their edurse towards the 
towers of a n€ighboring convent, which elevated 
their tops ybove the dark pine forest by which 
they were surrounded. At that place they were 
charitably received by a monk with a long, ven- 
erable beard, and in naked feet. Martin lived 
just long enough to make a confession of his 
life, and to receive absolution from the hands of 
the very priest, whom long ago fie had pelted 
with stones in the village of Margenbrodt. His 
three years of prosperity myéteriously corres- 
ponded with the thrée visits which he had made 
to the elfin’s hill. 

The body of Waldeck was interred within the 
convent, and his two brothers assumed the habit 
of the order. Both the miners and the woods- 
men shun, even to this day, the ruins of the 
Chatequ de Waldeck, forthey suppose that it has 
become the resort of elfins and evil spirits. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES 
TO THE OBELISK FRONTING 8T. PETERS, AT ROME 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


Thou mystic relic of the past, 
In distant ages born ; 

They say thou wast of ancient date, 
In science’s earliest morn ; 

That sages wondered of thy years, 
And bards thing honor sung, 

Ere Rome or Romulus had been, 
Or Thebes, herself, was young ! 


That Cambyses, of olden fame, 
With ali his heathen rage, 

Refused to mar thy visage fair, 
From reverence to its age. 

Long enough hast thou been dumb! 
O speak, and let us know 

Who formed thee for a deathless fame, 
In ages long ago! 


Didst thou behold the drenching hosts 
Of Pharoah and his men? 

And couldst thou boast of earlier days, 
Of ancient honors then? 

°T is vain, thy mystery none can solve, 
Thy years, there ’s none can tell ; 

But coming ages, like the past, — 
May on thy memory dwell. ~ 


Most of our misfortunes are more supportable 


| than the comments of our friends upon them. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

The Emperor of Austria met with a lakewarm ; 
reception in Hungary. Official accounts had it 
otherwise. They made it out that the emperor 
was greeted heartily by the Hungarians. Qne of 
their relations was that the gentry and peasantry 
uniformly refused payment for the horses fur- 
nished the imperial cortege, and for all other ser- 
vices ; but this is explained by the fact that no 
charges were made, because those who tendered 
services expected to get more from the voluntary 
liberality of the emperor. In this they were dis- 
appointed. Francis Joseph was stingy. In one 
place he was coolly received, when the officials 
accounted for it by the fact, that just as the cor- 
tege approached, a hayrick was set on fire. 
Upon the whole, the emperor was well treated, 
but it was in the hope that his government would 
do something for Hungary. In Pesth there is 
much public indignation at the arrest of Madame 
de Balogh, the wife of a physician, and one of 
the most charitable women in Pesth. She is ac- 
cused of having, some time ago, given shelter to 
a Honved, who was capable of bearing arms. 
She is looked on as the personification of piety 
and charity. 


SPAIN. 
a Spain, the divisions of parties is very com- 
iiore so now than At any former period. 
jist party are subdivided into several fac- 
ay One section still believe Don Carlos the 
rightful master of Spain; another settion have 
taken the oaths of allegiance to Isabella; but a 
third faction are the regular b’hoys of the party, 
by turns smugglers or brigands, peasants of thé 
mountain, half-savages, whom it is as impossible 
to reconcile to peaceful citizenship as it is to 
civilize the Indians. They are still formidable, 
and on a favorable turn for them would make 
trouble. The liberal party, it is represented, are 
cut up, divided—without a leader whom they can 
trust, without objects in which they are united. 
A new cortes is just convened, from which much 
is expected by the government, which is bent on 
imposing new restrictions on the people as to 
elections. It is said that if the cortes do not as- 
sent to these restrictions, the government will 
manage to get along without them. 


THE FISHERIES. 

- The National Intelligencer says the British 
government notified the American government 
on the 7th of July of its intention to protect the 
border fisheries, and of having sent vessels of 
war to the Bay of Fundy for that purpose. The 
British minister at the same time informed Pres- 
ident Fillmore that the British commanders of 
vessels of war were specially enjoined to avoid 
an interference with vessels of friendly powers, 
except when violating existing treaties, and upon 
all occasions to avoid giving cause for complaint. 
The Intelligencer further says the United States 
government has given orders to send one of our 
best vessels into the disturbed region, to protect 
Americans and inquire into abuses, and warn all 
parties against invading special rights. 

Revicious Persecution in Itavy.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Madai have been condemnéd, the former to 
four years and ten months, the latter to three 
years and ten months imprisonment in Florence, 
for the crime of reading the Holy Scriptures in 
their house, and teaching the Word of God with- 
in the limits allowed by the constitution. Many 
other persons were sentenced to banishment for 
different terms for having listened to the teachings. 


On a Scare.—For the proper repre- 
sentation of M. Julien’s new opera, several enor- 
mous drums, three military bands—one of them 
mounted,—a small regiment of cavalry, and vast 
numbers of other auxiliariés, animate and inani- 
mate, will be required. The opera will be pro- 
duced as soon as these obstreperous materials are 
brought into stage harmony. 


Mvusicat.—Mr, Chickering has fitted up an 
elegant and spacious saloon in his establishment 
on Washington Street, which will serve occasion- 
ally for a concert room. It will hold three or 
four hundred persons conveniently, and do ad- 
mirably for chamber concerts. 


Vittaxy.—Notwithstanding that half of Mon- 
treal is in ashes, an attempt was made by incen- 
diaries, lately, to fire the city. Only one house 


BAD.—Ten cents is the price 
ishing stores in New York, for 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The Henry Clay was a new boat, and valued 
at $50,000. She was fully insured. 

One hundred and persons died in New 
York, during the ety An months, of delirium 


tremens. 
Four hundred and eighty-two pesonges ar- 
rived at San Francisco, pn the 19th of June, by 
the ship Monsoon, from Hong Kong. 
In a recent fight at St. Louis, between a party 
of butchers, a man had both of his eyes cut out 


| with a knife. He died soon afterw ¥ 


American schooner Coral, condemned for a 
breach of the fishery treaty, has been sold at St. 
John, N. B. ; 

The collections in New York for the sufferers 
by the Montreal fire amount to $16,240, of which 
$15.000 has already been remitted. 

The city of Providence gives its sons 
daughters two evening promenade concerts 
week. The American Brass Band, one of the 
best in New England, is employed. 

Two or three more American fishing vessels 
have been libelled in the vice admiralty court at 
St. John. There will be a chance for our navy 
yet. 

Chilian brig Cleutes was seized at Acapulco, 
on the 16th of July, with her o hun- 
dred cases of contraband dry i te was 
from Yamas, Gulf of Lower California. 

Near Belfast, Me., are five sisters, whose uni- 
ted ages amount to 444 years. They were born 
in Belfast, daughters of John Brown, are 
married, and have children, and grandchildren. 

The line of tel h from Halifax to Quebec 
is now opened and in complete worki order, a 
wire having been carried across the St. Lawrence 
.at Caprouge. 

‘There is a silk manufactory at Newport, Ken- 
stucky, which has been in operation for four years, 
“and manufactures cravats, handkerchiefs and 
véstings. 

An affray took place at Cohoes, lately, among 
alot of boatmen, in which one of them had his 
head split open by an axe in the hands of a 


canal-boat captain, Killing him instantly. 
Silas Carter, who walleye a coachman in 


the employ of General ington, is now re- 
siding in Bertie, Canada, ninety-six years old, 
hale and hearty. 


A large species of grasshopper is reported to 
be the crops on Long They 
have destroyed 3000 heads of cabbage on one 
farm, with a large amount of grass, grain, pota- 
toes, etc. 

They have got up a new drink in New York. 
It is called Cream Ale, and is described as a most 
delicious mixture of ice cream and lemonade— 
cool, refreshing and palatable ; and, what is best 
of all, without.a particle of intoxication in it. 


The Colonization Journal contains a list of 
335 persons, who have been emancipated and 
emigrated to Liberia since February, 1851. The 
number of owners who emancipated their slaves 
is about 40. 

“TI believe that mine will be the fate of Abel,” 
said a devoted wife to her husband, one day. 
“ How so?” inquired the husband. “ Because 
Abel was killed by a club, and your club will 
kill me if you continue to go to it every night.” 

An Irishman by the name of James Maher, 
living at Koskonong, Wisconsin, murdered his 
wife and child with a hoe. When arrested, his 
only trouble was that he would be deprived of 
tobacco in prison. 

The pirates of Nos Mitzen, who murdered the 
crew of the Queen of the West, from Dartmouth, 
in this State, have fifteen of them been given up 
to our people by their chief. They will be brought 
to this country for trial. 

To give a steamboat or a hotel the name of an 
individual who has nothing in the world to en- 
title him to the distinction but his money, is a 
piece of toadyism unworthy the American char- 
acter. 


The corner stone of the new Episcopal Church 
at Nashville, recently laid, was removed by a 
thief, and the articles there ited, removed, 
aes of bible, prayer book, and $130 in 
coins. 

At Attleboro’, William Wetherington, an 
overseer in a color mill, had his arm caught in a 
belt of the machinery, and jammed off just be- 
low the elbow. The limb was ampu at the 
shoulder. 

James G. Maeder’s opera of the “ Peri; or, 
the Eachanted Fountain,” is to be brought out 
by Mr. Marshall, at the Broadway, early in Oc- 
tober, for the puso of introducing to a New 
York audience Miss Caroline Ritchings. 

Sarah A. Griswold, aged 21 years, drowned 
herself in the Connecticut River, at Weathers- 
field, leaving this couplet: 

“ Don’t give yourselves any concern : 
Tm gone never to return.” 

Gen. Benjamin Whiteman, a native of Penn- 
po and an Ohio pioneer, died on the Ist 

t., at his residencenear Clifton, Greene county, 
in that State, in the 84th year of his age. 
served in the old Indian wars under Harmer and 
Wayne. 

Grace Greenwood records the fact, that‘in the 
English parish churches, prayers, thanksgivings 
and appeals are made for and to “ her most gra- 
cious majesty” more frequently, and with as 


_much to the of 
apparent reverence, as 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The fashionable London concerts are nearly 
over for the season. 


A German has laid a w that he will swim 
across the channel from Calais to Dover! 


Four millions of manufactured goods are now 
annually exported from Belfast to the United 
States. 

There are farmers in Devonshire, England, 
who pay $2000 a year rent for their farms, who 
cannot spell or write their own names. 

Francisco and Rosina Madini, of Florence, 
have been condemned teefour years labor in the 
galleys for having had a Bible in their possession. 

The queen has granted a pension to Mr. John 
Britton, the author of many works on English 
architectural antiquities. 

Changarnier was on his return to Munich, the 
Austrian government having intimated that his 
presence at Vienna was not desirable. 

At Bremen, two young ladies, M’lles. Meyer 
and Windermann, have just been imprisoned for 
political writing. 

The revenue of Great Britain for the quarter 
ending July 5, showed an increase of £144,681, 
compared with the same quarter last year. 

The English papers occupy much space with 
the biographies of our four presidential candidates, 
and appear to take much interest in the result. 

Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, wife of the American 
Minister, and Miss Lawrence, have left their resi- 
dence in Piccadilly for Paris, for a few days. 
Mr. Lawrence will arrive in Boston in October. 


The French government have started the pro- 
ject of a railway bank, the chief feature of which 
is to do away with brokers, and hand over their 
lucrative fees to the exchequer. 


Several persons were recently arrested in Lon- 
don, charged with “ christening ” watches, or en- 
graving on imitation watches the names of noted 
— for the purpose of “doing” the pawn- 

rokers. 


When Sir Stratford Canning took leave of the 
sultan, his op ae! was much affected, and pre- 
sented Lady Redcliffe with a parureof diamonds, 
value £10,000 ; the sultana gave her several 


magnificent presents of jewels and shawls. 


The Siecle and Union report that it is contem- 
plated by Louis Napoleon to suppress all news- 
papers in Paris, except the Moniteur (the gov- 
ernment paper), which is to be considerably 
— in price, so that all classes can purchase 
it 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Few words go to prove a fact. 

.... Great minds are easy in prosperity and 
quiet in adversity. 

.... Self-indulgence takes many forms, and 
we should bear in mind that there may be a sul- 
len sensuality as well as a gay one. 

..-. Aman who is not ashamed of himself, 
ay not be ashamed of his early condition in 

.... Never purchase love or friendship by 
gifts ; when thus obtained, they are lost as soon 
as you stop payment. 

.-.. When God commands to take the trum- 
pet and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies 
not in man’s will what he say, or what he 
shall conceal.— Milton. 


.... Say nothing respecting yourself, either 

, bad, or indifferent ; nothing good, for that 

is vanity; nothing bad, for that is affectation ; 
nothing indifferent, for that is silly. 


.... Ifrich men do not want to be pestered 
with , they should give the poor better 
wages. It is not eccentricity that makes folks 


take to cold potatoes, but want. 


..-. Our minds are like ill-hung Vehicles : 
when Wapreve little to carry, they raise a pro- 
digious clatter ; when heavily laden, they neither 
creak nor rumble. 

.-.. So necessary is fun to the mind, that a 
late philosopher says if you should build schools 
without play-grounds, nobody would get beyond 
short division in a life time. 

--+. One of the most important, but one of 
the most difficult things for a powerful mind, is 
to be its own master; a pond may lay quiet in 
a plain, but a lake wants’ mountains to compass 

hold it in. 

..+. Lady H. Stanhope records that Pitt had 
more faith in a man who jested easily, than in 
one who spoke and looked grave and weighty ; 
for the first moved by some spring of his own 
within ; but the latter might be only a buckram 
cover well stuffed with others’ wisdom. 

.-+. Have a care of evil thoughts. O, the 
the mischief they have done in the world !—Bad 
thoughts come first, bad words follow after, and 
bad deeds bring up the close.—Strive against 
them. Watch against them. They prepare the 
way for the enemy. 

-... “ Silence is often an answer,” says an 
Arabic proverb. How true it is, that when the 
tongue/of malice or — fails to provoke a re- 
ply,.it reluctantly sheathes itself in chagrin and 
shame. In many cases, no rebuke can be more 


powerful than silence. There are men you can- 
than by letting them 
ore Hook express- 


not touch move acutel 
alone most severely, as 
es it, when they vilify you. 


Joker's Budget. 


“« My tail is ended,” as the tadpole said when 
he turned into a bull frog. 

“ Cireumstances alter cases,” as the toper said, 
on blundering into a printing-office the other day. 

“T’m casting accounts,” as the merchant said, 
as he threw the ledger at his refractory clerk. 

The scholar who pronounced the word “ Eu- 
phrates” short instead of long, was wittily said 
to have “ abridged the river.” 

“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” as 
Jones said, when Brown. ran off and left Jones to 
pay his bill. 

“ Landlord,” said an exquisite, “can you en- 
able me, from your cullinary stores, to realize 
the pleasure of a few dulcet murphies, rendered 
innoxious by ingenious martyrdom?’ He want- 
ed a potato Baked. 

A fellow in Texas has just invented a 
ening plaster which will enable you to “take up” 
anything, from a four months’ note to a hogshead 
of sugar. A few in this market would meet with 
a ready sale. 


“« My dear,” said a smiling spouse to her other 
half, a morning or two since, “I’m going a-shop- 
ping; I want a little change.” “Pooh!” re- 
sponded the ungallant man, “that would be no 

at all! you go shopping every day.” 

An Irishman having a friend hung in this 
country, wrote to his friends, informing them 
that, after addressing a large meeting of citizens, 
the scaffold on which he stood gave way, owing 
to which he fell and broke his neck. 

If you wanted to tell a man that another told 
an untruth, what lady’s name would you invoke? 
’E-lies, sir! The author of this immediately 
started for New York, and is now on his way to 
England, we believe. 

A country surgeon, who was bald, was on a 
visit to a friend’s house, whose servant wore a 
wig. After bantering with him a considerable 
time, the doctor said: “ You see how bald I am, 
and yet I don’t wear a wig.” “ True, sir,” re- 
plied the servant ; “but an empty barn requires 
no thatch.” 


VOLUMES ist & 2. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicroriaL Deawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined , forming a superb and mest 

ttractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 

; of P ts at home and abroad; of 
jiews; and, in short, of an infinite yariety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of t beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
b nt frontispiece to the volume. : 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an eaceed- 


ingly novel and t volume, for future reference and 
— enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
justrations. 


Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Periodical Depots throughout the 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIKCLE. 


It ie y acknowledged that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its litera 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsu 5 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experi tan suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our bundreds of thousands of readers an 


OBLIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 


One copy of the Fiag or oun Union, and one copy of the 
PioroxiaL Drawine-Koom Com?anion, one year, for $5 U0. 
Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or p rs are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, om the above terms. 

(> AR orders should be addressed, PO8T PAID, to the 

ov THE Fiae or ovn Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carers, as 
YOUR CENTS copy. 

FP. GLEASON, 
PubLisuzr AND PRroprizToR, Boston, Mass. 
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COMPANION. 


GILBERT NOURSE, 
CHIEF OF POLICE OF BOSTON. 

We present our readers herewith a very admirable 
likeness of Grunert Nourse, Esq., chief of police 
for this city. Judging from the ex ion of his 
countenance, Mr. Nourse possesses the uisite 
qualities for the prompt and faithful eddane a of the 
peculiar duties of his office. He was born in Royals- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1798, and is consequently 54 
years of age. He has been connected for some 
with mercantile business at St. Louis, has belonged to 
the common council of Boston, and more lately has 


been connected with the agricultural firm of Ruggles, 


Nourse & Mason, one of his brothers still pee 
in the firm. Mr. Nourse is represented to be a 5 
but firm man, and is said to be well fitted by tempera- 
ment and experience for the post he occupies. yhen 
we heard of the removal of his predecessor, Marshal 
Tukey, we regretted it, because we considered him a 
faithful and remarkably assiduous officer, ever able 


and ready to do his duty on all otcasions, But we 


have no reason for doubting but that Mr. Nourse will 
do his duty, if not as well, at least to the best of his 
ability. If the present incumbent pleases, he can 
make himself felt more than any other man in Boston, 
and be as publicly and as continually kept “‘ before 
the people,” as any m in this city—the terror of 
rogues, and the idol of honest people. The police 
system of Europe is generally, we think, far tter 
than our own, at least, in one prominent particular. 
There can be little doubt but that the uniforming of a 
body of men thus employed adds vastly to their 
efficiency. In this country, to be sure, they are gen- 
erally labelled in some way—in New York, wearing a 
metallic star; in Boston, the word “ police” on their 
hats, with the letter and number of their division. 
But this gives them but very little authenticity, nor does 
it command that respect from the elass over whom 
they are generally called to exercise their authority, 
that a distinctive, uniform dress would do. It is im- 
possible to disguise the fact that such things go a 
great way in enforcing the orders and establishing 
the authority of an official. We know that some 
people object to this idea on the ground that it is anti- 
republican; but this is a trifling consideration when 
compared with the importance of recognizing and es- 
tablishing the necessary authority vested in these civil officers. 
A neat, unostentatious, but mess te uniform would double the 
efficiency of our police corps, and may, we think, yet be adopted. 
A watchful, energetic police, as the instrument to detect crime 
and expose villany, to maintain order and cleanliness, and justly 
to enforce all aed regulations, must ever be a blessing in 
any country ; but in all the great countries of the European con- 
tinent, there is, besides this police, a military police extending 
over the whole state, and what is called the high police, which is 
occupied in watching the political tendency of de people, and 
everything connected with it. But a police of this sort, as a reg- 
ular instrument of the government, is incompatible with true lib- 
erty, and ever acts as a crushing weight upon freedom of thought 
and action. From such an inquisition we are free; may we ever 
be so, and ever be a liberty-loving, but law-regarding people. 


PORTRAIT OF GILBERT NOURSE, CHIEF OF POLICE, BOSTON. 


GRANITE QUARRIES, QUINCY. 

About two miles back from Quincy Bay, in Boston harbor, is 
a range of elevated land, in some more than six hundred 
feet above the sea, containing an inexhaustible supply of that in- 
valuable building material, the Quincy granite, so much used and 
approved in all our Atlantic cities, for its durability and:peauty. 

his range of granite extends through Milton, Quincy, 
Braintree, but more of it is quarried in Quincy than in the other 
towns. These quarries were first opened about 1820; there are 
now about twenty-five quarries operated by different firms. The 
gate amount of stone taken out and sent to market is valued 
at half a million of dollars yearly. Pieces of this granite have 
been obtained in these quarries weighing three hundred tons each 
from which the columns of the Custom House, and Merchants 
Exchange, in Boston, were made. Three or four of these estab 


VIEW OF THE GRANITE QUABRIES,. AT QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ad 


lishments are engaged by government in supplyi 
granite for the New Orleans Custom House, te d 


nent among which is the establishment of Whitcher & 
Sheldon, who employ about seventy-five workmen. 
The quarry of which we give a representation below 


is owned and operated by the abovenamed ae. 
By means 6f a railroad from these to the 
ide-waters of Neponset River, and a canal to the 


centre of the town, this stone is transported with great 
expedition and little cost. These quarries of granite 
to the town of Quincy are of more value than a mine 
of gold, and it is fortunate for the public that the sup- 
“ ply is abundant, for the demand for it from various 


he of the United States is constant and parvesitn, 

me little description of the town of Quincy, itself, 
may not be inappropriate here. This. territory, in 
common with that of Braintree and Randolph, be- 
longed to Boston, until the incorporation of Braintree 
as a town in 1640. It was the first part-of Braintree 
that was settled, and had been generally called Mount 
Wollaston, for Captain Wollaston, one of the first 


settlers, in 1625. In 1792, this part of Braintree was 


made a separate town, and called Quiney, to perpetu- 
ate the family name of one of its proprietors—a name 
that will ever be dear to the lover of American liberty. 
Quincy is bounded north by Dorchester, east by Bos- 
ton harbor, south by Weymouth and : 
‘west by Milton. The surface of thetown is diversified 
by hills, valleys and plains. The soil is generally of 
an excellent quality, and under good cultivation. 
There are large tracts of salt meadow in the town, 
and many large and beautiful farms, which, in respect 
to soil and skillful management, may vie with any in 
the State. The town house, in this village, is a noble 
building, eighty-five by fifty-five feet, built of granite, 
and. is an excellent ay of the Quincy stone. 
ancestral estate of the Quincy family comprises 
one of thé most beautiful and well cultivated farme in 
New England. It is the property of Josiah Quine 
LL.D., an eminent agriculturist, president of Harvax 
University from 1829 to 1845, and the only child of 
the patriot, Josiah Quincy, jr. About two miles cast 
from the village is Quincy Point, at the junction of 
Town and Weymouth Fore Rivers, and near New- 
comb’s Neck, in Braintree. This is a delightful spot, 
and contains many handsome buildings. This point 
of land, with a peninsula near it called Germantown, are admir- 
ably located for ship-building, and for all the purposes of navi 
tion and the fishery. Here is a fine harbor, a bold shore, and a 
beautiful country, within ten miles of the capital of New England. 
Germantown was first settled by a number of weavers and glass 
makers from Germany, who made an unsuccessful attempt to 
manufacture glass and cloth, some time between 1750 and 1760. 
At this place, the great ship Massachusetts was built in 1789, the 
largest vessel at that time in the country. Germantown is fast 
rising into notice, in consequence of its easy access, beauty and 
navigable facilities. The manufactures of the town consist of 
boots, shoes, leather, vessels, salt, etc.; but the preparing of 
nite, or sienite, so universally known and justly celebrated as 
the “ Quincy Granite,” is the most important article of manufac- 
ture in the 
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